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AND SOCIAL 


Saati conan 


Ge L en speeches have been delivered 
ng the week, but none of them containing 
anything particularly new or particularly striking. — It 
seems more than ever clear that we must be governed 
either on theatrical or on parochial principles. The 
Liberal Party has not shown itself strong enough to 
throw off the yoke imposed upon it by Mr. Gladstone, 
and how galling that yoke is no one knows better than 
Lord Hartington. But Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
are not only annoying to those he would lead, but 
mischievous in the extreme to the country at large. 
What measure of success has attended the Ministerial 
extra-Patliamentary campaign is largely due to the 
Mid-Lothian excursion, of which the effect has not 
been improved by Sir William MHarcourt’s jocu- 
larity. Never was the appositeness of Lord Beacons- 
field’s reply to the man who asked him how long he 
expected to hold office, “As long as Mr. Gladstone is 
spared,” made more evident. Through the faults of that 
great orator and financier, but. eccentric and narrow- 
minded statesman, the position of the Government has 
been distinctly strengthened. For the dangers of a return 
to power of Mr. Gladstone have. been brought more 
vividly before the electors than ever, while the reckless 
assertions and unmeasured abuse in which he has 
indulged have given the Conservatives a number of open- 
ings, of which they have not been slow to take advan- 
tage. 


POLITICAL NOTES. 


M. Watujerr, the new President of the Russian 
Council of Ministers, first attracted the Emperor Nicho- 
las’s attention when he was an employe in the Ministry of 
the Interior by the tact and judgment he displayed in 
settling a quarrel between soldiers and civilians at 
Moscow. He was appointed Governor of Courland, a 






province in which the German population was not par- 
ticularly favourable to the Czar’s Government. M. 
Walujeff succeeded in gaining the sympathies of the 
most influential German inhabitants, and had been 
rewarded by being appointed Minister of the ‘Interior, 
when the Polish Revolution broke out. He would not 
sanction the repressive measures recommended by the 
Emperor’s military advisers, and retired into private life 
in 1863. He then undertook the office of Director of 
the Disconto Bank at St. Petersburg, where he gained 
much experience in finance, and travelled abroad for 
some years. On his return he was appointed Minister 
of the State Domains, in which capacity he distinguished 
himself by the reduction of expenses and by the drainage’ 
of several million acres of swampy lands. He is looked 
upon as a thoroughly enlightened and liberal politician, 
and his return to office (for his post as chief of the State 
Domains was a purely non-political one) is warmly wel- 
comed by all Liberals. 








ArE the Princes of Hindostan really loyal to the 
British raf? A correspondent of ours in India—who 
has almost as great a faculty as Lord Derby for seeing 
both sides of a case and never getting any farther than 
the seeing—expresses grave doubts on this head. He 
acknowledges that whenever any great success crowns 
our arms or our diplomacy, Scindia, Holkar, and the 
rest of the illustrious crew forthwith send the most 
effusive congratulations to the Viceroy. One of these 
demi-gods actually carried his loyalty to the extent of 
burning Yakoob Khan in effigy to an accompaniment 
of rockets and stink-pots, as soon as he learnt that 
the Ameer had falien into disgrace with the Sahibs. 
But were our troops in Afghanistan to meet with a 
really serious reverse, what would Gwalior, Indore, 
Jeypore, Oodeypore, and Hyderabad think about the 
matter? That would never become known, in all pro- 
bability, until the crisis was passed through in one 
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way or another. If the English came out of it triumph- 
antly, there would arise the usual plaudits at every 
native court between the Indian Ocean and the Indus. 
But if matters went against the Feringhis, would the 
dark chivalry of the land rush to their help > Our 
correspondent doubts the probability of much assistance 
coming from that source; he is even inclined to think 
that the dark chivalry would content itself with looking 
out for squalls all round the horizon, and especially 


towards the north, 





"Let there be what truth there may in the reports of con- 
centrations of Russian troops on the. German frontier, 
information reaches us from Berlin which fully bears out 
the view we expressed last week, that Germany is desirous 
of humbling Russia quite as much as Russia desires to 
humble Germany. ‘There is a line of huge fortresses 
stretching from the borders of Prussian Silesia to Konigs- 
berg, where it ends’ in a permanent entrenched camp. 
The four rivers which form the natural line of defence 
against an attack’from Russia are strengthened by Thorn, 
Posen, and Breslau ; and on the defensive and offensive 
systems of which these fortresses are the centre, the 
‘ German War Department has, since 1871, expended a 
considerable part of the French indemnity. Thorn 
especially has been made as impregnable as military 
science can make it,"and the only weak part in the line 
—that exposed to a march through Lower Silesia— 
Bismarck is believed to have guarded against by the 
steps taken to secure the good-will of Austro-Hungary 
which would, at the’same time, enable Germany to take 
the offensive by occupying Russian Poland. Perhaps it 
is this desire to attack rather than await an attack, based 
upon the same consciousness of force which led to the 
war of 1870, that has induced the German Government 
to treat its eastern neighbour with a brusqueness unheard 
of in Prussia since Frederick the Great was wickedly 
witty at the expense of a certain Czarina. Germany will 
not now permit Russian steamers to ply on the Prussian 
Vistula; Germany refuses to give up to the Russian 
Government its military deserters; Germany shuts out 
Russian goods by a heavy¢ tariff ; and Germany opposes 
Russian claims in Turkey. All this is totally unprece- 
dented in the history of Germany. It is, moreover, in 
the belief of many so extremely reckless that Germany, 
grown impudent and, bullying, may have to regret it 
bitterly. 


Count Taare’s “ Ministry. of Conciliation” is having 
a hard time of it, what with the claims of the non- 
German nationalities and the® increasing bitterness of the 
German party in Austria... He7succeeded, with the help 
of the Czechs, in carrying; the Army Bill, and now the 
Czechs are asking the”price} of their assistance. It must 
be admitted that their claims are preposterous. They 
ask not only that their language should be placed on an 
equality with German in theschools, but that in each 
district where Czechs form the majority of the inhabitants 
the official language of the,"tribunals and public offices 
should be Czech. It is obvious that such a scheme 
would be totally impracticable," especially if it had to be 
applied to other nationalities,”as would certainly be the 
case if the present policy of conciliation is to be ex- 
tended to all the peoples of the Empire. In Bohemia 
alone Czechs and Germans are so intermixed, and their 
numbers are so nearly equal,'that it would be almost 
impossible to say of any particular district that a 
Czech majority to-day might not become a German one 
a year hence ; so that the language of the tribunals would 
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have to be continually changing in accordance with the 
numbers of the two nationalities. No orderly Govern- 
ment could adopt such a scheme. The only practical 
solution of the question is to have one language recog- 
nised as the official one : either the German, as at present, 
or the Czech. To make Czech the official language of 
Bohemia is, however, a solution which would permanently 
alienate the German party, and which would therefore 
be deemed quite unacceptable by the present Ministry. 
On the other hand, the Czechs threaten to withdraw 
again from the Reichsrath if the Government does not 
grant their demands. If they persist in this determina- 
tion, the raison d’ttre of the Taaffe Ministry will dis- 
appear, and it will have to give place to a Cabinet 
frankly siding either with the Germans (who, however, 
are still hopelessly split up into sections) or with the 
Slavs. In that event, Count Hohenwart, the Federalist 
leader, and perhaps the ablest of the few statesmen 
Austria possesses, will probably be selected as the man 
of the situation. 


We have reason to believe that the Prime Minister 
feels grave dissatisfaction at the wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate reductions in the clerical staff of the Admiralty, 
which have been carried out by the First Lord, for the 
more the scheme of reorganisation is revealed, the more 
evident becomes its impolicy, and the more palpable the 
injustice done to individuals. Officers of long experience 
and recognised ability have been sacrificed to make way 
for young and untried men, and not only is the immediate 
pecuniary saving effected by these changes inconsider- 
able, but the country will be saddled with a vast outlay 
for pensions and gratuities. We have already pointed 
out that such economies are chimerical, and the history 
of most of such reforms shows that at the first crisis 
reaction ensues, and additions are then made to the 
establishments which are usually as reckless as the reduc- 
tions. The Conservative Party have often displayed an 
aptitude for doing dirty work for their opponents, but in 
this case they have “ out-Heroded Herod ” in a ruth- 
less massacre of innocent public servants. The Liberal 
Ministry were accused of harassing public interests, and 
the cry, whether just or unjust, contributed largely to their 
downfall ; but if it could be said of Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Lowe that they flogged the civil servants with snakes, 
surely we can with more truth assert of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Mr. Lopes, and their coadjutors that they are 
castigating the Admiralty clerks with scorpions. 


We hear that General Loris Melikoff will shortly 
receive the appointment of Governor of the Caucasus, 
recently vacated by the dismissal of Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky for maladministration. The affairs of the Cau- 
casian region are in such a bad condition, owing to the 
corruption of the officials, that the Emperor deems it 
necessary to effect a sweeping reform. No permanent 
success, however, will be possible so long as the chief 
culprit, the Grand Duke Michael, remains at the head 
of the political administration at Tiflis. 


In the EXAMINER of December 27, 1879, in an article 
entitled “A Timely Warning,” attention was called to 
the danger incurred by the careless consumption of 
American bacon. Only a few days after the appearance 
of our medical contributor’s warnings, the public was 
startled by the fatal outbreak of trichina disease on the 
Cornwall, It cannot be too often insisted upon, in the 
face of American denials of the existence of trichinosis 
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on the other side of the Atlantic, that a Commission at 
Chicago reported the prevalence of the disease in a con- 
siderable per-centage of the pigs in that city. For the 
public forewarned is, or ought to be, forearmed. 


THe Russian Government, having finished its 
arrangements for the completion of the railway con- 
necting the Black Sea with the Caspian, is now 
preparing to run a line from Tiflis to the Persian 
frontier. In a few days’ time M. Molokoytse, a Govern- 
ment railway constructor, will proceed from Baku, with a 
staff of assistants, to make the necessary surveys for the 
line. It is not probable that the line itself will be taken 
in hand just at present, but the authorities at Tiflis are 
sanguine that in a few years’ time there will be direct rail- 
way communication between St. Petersburg and the 
Shah’s capital. 


THERE is every reason to believe that it is only the 
mistrust of the new French Ministry at Berlin which 
stands in the way of the appointment of a successor to 
the Comte de Saint-Vallier. The German Government 
is chary of receiving any nominee of Gantbetta ; and 
Prince Bismarck, who has given M. de Freycinet to 
understand this much, is now adding his endeavours to 
those of the French President to persuade the Comte de 
Saint-Vallier to remain at his post in Berlin, at least 
provisionally. 


INFORMATION which we have received from St. Peters- 
burg affirms in a most positive manner that General 
Kaufmann was cognisant of the escape of Abdul Rahman 
Khan, and telegraphed orders in advance of the Afghan 
Prince that the officials along the road leading to the 
frontier should do their utmost to expedite his journey. 
Further, we are assured that the Russian Government 
arranged some months ago with the Emir of Bokhara 
for his co-operation with Abdul Rahman. Khan, and 
received from him a promise to do his best to aid the 
Prince in.establishing himself in the Hindoo Koosh. 


A numBeER of reports being in circulation in regard to 
a certain monster ironclad which, it is stated, has been 
ordered by the Russian Government of an engineering 
firm on the Clyde, we are able to state that no such order 
has yet been given, and that it is not contemplated to 
add any armour-plated vessels to the Russian navy for 
the present. 


Licut and heat are great intellectual stimulants, and 
we are not surprised, therefore, to learn from our Simla 
correspondent that the Anglo-Indian world prides itself 
on having discovered the “ inscrutable of inscrutables.” 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Asiatic policy is now unfolded in its 
full length and breadth; the mystery covers, our corre- 
spondent affirms, nothing more nor less than the fixing of 
a line of demarcation from the confines of China to the 
Baltic, south of which the Cossack may not go without 
stirring up a hornet’s nest. Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
Austria, Germany ; such is the key-board along which 
the Premier’s fingers have been deftly travelling to and 
fro, in a determined search after concord and harmony. 
That the player has made some progress becomes evident 
the moment we glance back to what was, and compare it 
with whatis. False notes still ring out, however, when- 
ever the Anglo-Turkish Convention, or the Anglo-Persian 
understanding, or the Anglo-Afghan hurly-burly, is 
struck, 


The whole of this part of the melody depends 
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upon England playing first fiddlé.” If Russia’ ‘seeks to 


break through towards the sunny south by invading 
Asiatic Turkey, who is to stop her but Great Britain? 
In the same way the Anglo-Saxon must defend the 
Kopet Dagh, should it have to be defended, as the Shah’s 
miscellaneous ragamuffins would incontinently bolt at the 
first sound of the Russian cannon. Afghanistan needs 
no mention ; we have 40,000 men there already, and our 
correspondent says the number will be increased to 
60,000 before Midsummer. Nevertheless, he describes 
Anglo-Indian society as almost hysterical with delight at 
Lord Beaconsfield’s adroitness in checkmating Russia. 
They must be easily pleased out in India. 


RaiLway companies which are disposed to neglect 
and annoy their customers with the mistaken view of 
benefiting their shareholders, will be vastly comforted 
and encouraged by the decision at which the Queen's 
Bench Division has just arrived. No company in the 
world is more thoroughly animated by this principle 
than the South-Eastern, and none is in a more favour- 
able position for carrying out its designs. The station 
at Hastings, in respect of which the cause of action 
arose, is, like many other stations on the same line, 
a disgrace to the country, and a place not only of 
extreme inconvenience, but also of formidable danger 
to the passengers, who are compelled to wait about in 
draughty and weather-beaten platforms while the un- 
punctual trains are crawling up. After many ineffectual 
efforts the inhabitants of the place brought their 
grievances before the Railway Commissioners, who 
have power under an Act of Parliament to compel a 
company to afford “reasonable accommodation” for 
their passengers and traffic. It could not be con- 
tended for a moment that the accommodation at 
Hastings was reasonable, and the Commissioners 
accordingly made an order for the better roofing in 
of the station and for enlarging the waiting-rooms. 
The directors appealed, and have now succeeded in their 
appeal on the ground that the Act did not authorise 
the ordering of structural alterations. It will be 
observed with pleasure by those who appreciate the 
high abilities of Justice Lush that he did not concur 
in the judgment of the Appeal Court. But the argu- 
ments upon which his two colleagues based their very 
unsatisfactory decision are well worthy of notice. Mr. 
Justice Manisty resorted to the transparently absurd 


theory that if alterations were desirable companies’ 


would be sure, in their. own interests, to make them— 
a conclusion which the practical experience of forty 
years has disproved again and again. Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn escaped this pitfall, but contended 
that Parliament, if it had intended to give so large 
powers to the Commissioners, would have more ex- 
pressly described them in the Act. We kiow how 
fond all judges are of strictly limiting the meaning of 
Acts of Parliament to their most confined and literal 
signification. But it seems to us that in authorising the 
Commissioners to insist on ‘“ reasonable accommodation ” 
being given, Parliament necessarily gave authority to order 
such improvements as could alone secure that accom- 
modation to the public. As it is, a railway company 
has only to show that the needful changes involve 
structural alterations, and it can defy the Commis- 
sioners and defeat the plain and obvious intentions of 
the enactment from which we naturally hoped so much. 
Railway companies are public bodies enjoying a mono- 
poly, subject to the supposed duty of dealing fairly with 
their customers; and we fail to see any good reason 
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for that’ excessive sensibility which some judges display 
in dealing with what the Lord Chief Justice calls their 
“* vested rights.” | ipeit 


A piscussion which took place at a recent meeting of 
the City of London Union relative to the confinement of 
disorderly paupers in cells deserves some attention. 
The discussion arose on one of the members bringing 
under the notice of the board a threat made by a 
“casual” at Homerton Workhouse, that in the event 
of his being placed in a cell he should break the door 
open with his hammer. The man, it seems, had ex- 
pressed his willingness to break stones in the open 
yard, but objected to do so in a cell. Some members 
of the Board strongly opposed casual paupers being 
placed in cells and locked up like prisoners, while 
others thought that too much had been made of the 
matter, especially as the man in question had been 
going in and out of the workhouse for years. The 
chairman thought it hard that a podr man who had 
no work to do should be put into a cell, and he was of 
opinion that steps should be taken to lay out a stone- 
yard where the respectable poor might be put to work. 
A resolution was eventually passed to this effect—that 
in future no casual pauper should be put into a cell 
unless he was refractory. While it is quite possible 
that confinement in a cell may be a very suitable 
punishment for a refractory pauper, the law certainly 
gives no power to the workhouse authorities to inflict 
punishment of this, or, indeed, of any kind. The 
guardians may prescribe under certain conditions a 
task of work to be done by a casual pauper in return 
for food and lodging afforded him ; and if he refuses 
to perform such work, or misconducts himself, he 
renders himself liable to be charged before a magis- 
trate and sentenced to a month’s imprisonment with 
hard labour. But it is clearly illegal for the guardians 
themselves to order the infliction of any form of punish- 
ment upon refractory paupers. The Legislature, while 
providing ample means for dealing with such offenders, 
has wisely refrained from giving its sanction to their 
punishment being carried out within the walls of a work- 
house, or at the discretion of workhouse officials. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the large number of Mussulman 
refugees sent home or otherwise permanently settled in 
various parts of Turkey, there are, it seems, still nearly 
22,000 of these unfortunate people in Constantinople 
destitute of all available resources, and remaining as a 
charge upon the Government for their support. These 
are all, or nearly all, fugitives, whom the stress of 
circumstances during and immediately after the war 
compelled to fly from their homes in the provinces 
and take refuge in the capital. This state of affairs 
must be distressing enough not only to the refugees, 
but also to the Turkish Government, which itself 
stands almost as much in need of pecuniary assistance 
as the objects of its bounty. ‘The Special Commission 
sitting in Stamboul for the express purpose of looking after 
the refugees is, according to the Levant Herald, exerting 
itself to the utmost to provide them with food, clothing, 
and fuel; but the means at its disposal are understood 
to be unequal to the magnitude of the task, and there 
is a great deal of suffering in consequence among the 
unhappy class in question. The mass of refugecs 
who had congregated in the courtyards of the 
six-minaretted mosque of Sultan Achmet have 
been transferred to a more suitable locality at 
Coumbarhané, and the sick refugees, who were lying in 
sheds near the Stamboul Railway Station, have been 
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‘transferred to the Gulhané Hospital, where they are duly 
cared for by the medical staff. The world will never. 
know the extent of misery caused by the “holy” war 
which it was hoped by some good Christians would lead 
to the Turks being packed off “bag and baggage” to 
some unspecified place. Those who entertained this 
benevolent wish will ‘doubtless be pleased to hear that 
their righteous indignation against the barbarians stil? 
yields a rich harvest of suffering. 


Ir isa significant fact, which may have more signifi- 
cance in the future than it has now, that Norway and 
Sweden are looking to their forts. Last year the Nor- 
wegian Government appointed a Commission of Inquiry 
respecting fortifications, and the report of this commis- 
sion has just been issued. The defensive system of the 
country is reviewed with especial reference to an attack 
from the sea, and numerous suggestions are made as to 
new fortresses and improvements in those already exist- 
ing. The commissioners advise, above all things, the 
construction of new works around the capital; and 
strongly recommend that a fort be erected at Drdbak, 
which is situated at the narrowest part of the estuary 
leading to the city. Such a fort as that described would 
be able to command the entire breadth of the water- 
course there, thus preventing the approach of any hostile 
fleet to Christiania. Was it not said that that nation is 
happy which has no history? Norway now intends to 
have a history, and begins it with the construction of 
forts. 





THE revolver is a weapon of great value for purposes™ 
of defence, and if it were confined to that use would be 
looked upon with respect. It is, however, now unfortu- 
nately often used as a weapon of offence, and conse- 
quently is fast acquiring an evil reputation. It is not 
only brought into operation by burglars and by people 
who have, or imagine they have, a grievance against their 
fellow-creatures, but is sometimes employed in the most 
inexcusable fashion as a plaything to be popped off 
without the slightest provocation. There have been 
several instances lately of persons being fired at appa- 
rently under the impression that human beings are 
legitimate targets for revolver practice. The latest 
case in point is that of a man who has just been 
committed for trial at Kidderminster on three charges of 
shooting with intent to murder. Having bought a 
revolver and fifty cartridges, he tested the value of his 
purchase by deliberately firing in succession at a young 
woman, a young man, and an unfortunate police in- 
spector, whom he dangerously wounded in the chest. 
In excuse for his conduct, he stated that “he intended 
to be hanged for someone.” This explanation of the 
affair can hardly be considered satisfactory. Persons 
who wish to close their existence by hanging are certainly 
not justified in qualifying themselves for the gallows by 
committing murder. Under no circumstances should 
the revolver be used as an instrument for securing the 
privilege of the rope. If this kind of “ fore-shooting ” 
goes on, it will be absolutely necessary to place some 
restriction on the indiscriminate sale of a weapon afford- 
ing such dangerous facilities for the destruction of human 
life. 


The British Trade Fournal (1st January) says, ** Meszrs. 
Macaniven and Cameron, whose pens have acquired a universal reputation fur 
excellence, have patented a ‘ Waverley Quill yielding’ Penholder, which is a 
marvel of simplicity and efficiency. It has no ted parts, and is devoid 
of grips that are likely to break, as in ord penholders, whilst almost any 


size pen can be used with ease.” Sold by all Stationers, 3d. each ; in serl.nz 
silver as., or with name engraved, as. 6d. Patentees: Macniven and Cameron, 
23 to 32, Blair Street, Ecinburgh, penmakers to Her Majesty’s Governnicnt 
Offices (Estab. 177 ). 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


T is so easy to prophesy evil concerning the French 
Republic, and it has been so common to represent 
the Constitution as tottering on the brink of an abyss, 
that anyone who now ventures to take a desponding 
view of the situation runs the risk of being thought a 
mere alarmist dissatisfied with democratic institutions, 
and anxious, or at least not unwilling, to see an outbreak 
of chaos and disorder. We shall not, perhaps, be sus- 
pected of entertaining any partisan views, either in favour 
of the Republic or against it, and we have not been 
accustomed to throw cold water on the efforts and 
aspirations of those who desire to found a stable Demo- 
cratic Government in the country ; but we must confess 
to looking with much apprehension upon the state of 
political Parties as manifested by the most recent events. 
Foremost as well as latest amongst these is the election 
of M. Gambetta as President of the Chamber, an incident 
which alone throws more light upon the present situation 
than whole columns of articles and speeches. There is 
no disguising or explaining away the plain and naked 
fact that the great Dictator—the hope and mainstay of 
the pure Republican Party—has been re-elected by a 
majority which was really no majority at all, and was 
enormously inferior to any of those by which M. Grévy 
was supported, ‘The result of the ballot is a severe blow 
to the expectations, and perhaps .even the prospects, of 
M. Gambetta ; but it is still more noteworthy as a mark 
of the estimation in which leading Republicans are held, 
no matter how great may be their prestige, how consum- 
mate their political procedure and address, or how strong 
their determination to pursue an “ opportunist” line of 
conduct. It gives a serious check, moreover, to the hopes 
of the new Ministry, which depends almost wholly for its 
existence and success upon the amount of support which 
it can obtain vicariously as the representative of M. 
Gambetta’s views. 

An event so discouraging to the Gambettists is to be 
explained on several grounds, the chief of which may be 
thus enumerated :—(1) The offence which M. Gambetta 
and his puppets have given to the Extreme Radicals ; 
(2) the alienation from them of the Moderate Republi- 
cans sitting near the centre of the House; and (3) the 
personal unpopularity which the President of the 
Chamber has of late contrived to incur. Now the 
“ Mountain,” which is by nature almost as irreconcile- 
able as the Bonapartist faction, which occupies the anti- 
podes of the Chamber, is in the position of a party 
which has expected too much and thinks that it has 
received too little. The partisans of a complete amnesty, 
the advocates of a sweeping ¢/uration in all departments 
of the State, the sworn enemies of “ priestcraft” and 
proprietory rights—in a word, the secret or avowed friends 
of Communism—are all grumbling that M. Gambetta 
has belied the promise of his early days, and given them 
what is very like a stone instead of the bread which they 
expected. They would not have been warm or reliable 
friends under any circumstances after any reasonable 
amount of concessions had been made. But as it is, the 
attempts to conciliate them, which have alarmed the 
Moderate Left, seem to have had no perceptible effect 
in securing the votes of the ‘ Mountain,” or even 
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in staving off their discontent and hostility. If we 
turn from them to the Centre of the House, we 
shall see that a policy which has been thus unsuc- 
cessful amongst the Radicals has had still more fatal 
influence on the votes of the Moderate Left.) It is 
clear that of the 400 who once gaye their suffriges for 
M. Grévy, and of the 314 who at a later date voted for 
the present President, a most important section, belong- 
ing almost all to the Left Centre, have now refused to 
continue their support. They might have remained 
faithful had the Cabinet of M. Waddington, weak as it 
was, been allowed to remain in office. But they regard 


‘the substitution of M. de Freycinet as a move in the 


wrong direction, and, what is more important still, they 
look upon this purging of the departments which is now 
taking place as an unjust and pernicious measure. No 
Englishman can fail to appreciate their scruples and 
their disgust. To turn out from the Civil Service and the 
Army men who have served the Republic for several 
years with credit and loyalty merely because they are 
known to have favoured a different régime is from an 
English point of view the height of folly and short-sighted- 
ness. It inaugurates a policy of violent reprisals most 
detrimental to the public service, and abrogates that 
salutary maxim which protects the honest adherents of. 
all de facto Governments. No wonder, therefore, that 
M. Gambetta, who is known to be at the bottom of these 
measures, although he affects an irresponsible position, 
loses the confidence and support of the most sensible, 
because least excited, members of the Radical majority. 

It may be urged, no doubt, that this policy of M. 
Gambetta’s, which has offended both the Moderates and 
the Extremes, is on that very account a wise one, and 
indicates judicious trimming on his part. It might, 
perhaps, have done as much good as harm had the 
President had sufficient tact himself to explain to both 
Parties his peculiar difficulties and the dangers he was 
endeavouring to elude. But unfortunately the personal 
conduct of that gentleman has not been such as to. 
ensure him the admiration of either Party. His affecta- 
tion of pomp and parade, his airs of a grand seigneur, as 
exhibited in the receptions at his official residence or his 
State processions through the streets, have mortally pro- 
voked those patriots who couple the idea of a Republic 
with the austere virtues of economy in dress and private 
life. In the meantime no attempt has been made by 
M. Gambetta such as were made by the First Napoleon 
and other successful upstarts to conciliate the favour of 
the old nobility and the Conservatives. He had not, as 
Napoleon had, anything to give them, and he did not 
even show signs that he would have done so if he had 
had solid benefits to bestow. He is described by them 
both politically as a parvenu and socially as a nouveau 
riche; and unpleasant tales are circulated as to the 
manner in which his fortune was accumulated. There 
is, then, on no one of the three grounds which we have 
above mentioned anything to console the re-elected 
President for the slap in the face he has received. 

With regard to the general prospects of the Govern- 
ment, they are hardly more encouraging. What pro- 
gress has been made has been entirely in one direction— 
a movement from’ moderate to extreme measures, from 
toleration towards intolerance. The shifting of ground 
has not been very great or sudden, but it is unmis- 
takable. The loss of votes has been little or none on 
the side of the “ Mountain,” but very marked on the 
part of the Left Centre. And it is an advance in that 
direction which all French history shows to be most 
dangerous. The greater number of concessions made to 
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the Radicals, the larger or bolder have always been their 
demands, and the proverbial red spectre is always wait- 
ing to intrude upon the scene, We do not wish to in- 
sinuate that its approach is now to be looked for at any 
moment. But the fear of it is more real and general, 
and, we must add, better founded, than it has been at any 
period since 1871. 








IRELAND. 


OW to manage the sister isle has for years been a 
puzzle to English statesmen, whether Liberal or 


Conservative. Even in comparatively prosperous times - 


measures of restriction on.the sale of gunpowder and on 
the right of possessing arms have been found necessary 
by Governments which could certainly not be accused of 
despotic inclinations. While England and Scotland were 
contented and happy ; and, if they sighed for an exten- 
sion of the franchise, the reform of the land laws, and 
other measures of improvement, did so discreetly, and by 
means not only strictly Constitutional, but even far 
within the bounds of agitation which the law permits, 
the Irish, though suffering from no famine, though 
exposed to no peculiar tyranny, but, on the contrary, 
specially favoured and humoured by politicians on both 
sides, almost succeeded in creating something like a 
revolution. Fenianism, it is true, proved a thorough 
failure ; but that it was possible even in the good times, 
and that the Fenian agitation, hollow and wretched 
though it was, caused some trouble to the then Govern. 
ment, is sufficient proof, if additional proof were 
needed, of the extraordinary difficulties with which we 
now have to contend. For the times are no longer 
prosperous there is famine in the land; the people are 
starving; they clamour not now for Home Rule alone, 
but for the land which belongs to others, and not 
a minority only, but the greater part of the population is 
affected. Even if the English people were anxious in 
the extreme to do all the Irish want, and to give them 
all they ask for, it would be no easy task for the Irish 
themselves to express their wishes in an intelligible form 
and in such a manner that they could by any human 
possibility be granted. For, if we assume for a moment 
that the whole land were divided among the tenants who 
now declare themselves determined to refuse rent for it, 
we cannot perceive how the prosperity of Ireland could 
possibly be forwarded by such a measure. People who 
are forced to eat their seed potatoes are surely not in a 
position to make the best of their farms ; starving cotters 
are not likely to become thriving agriculturists by the mere 
fact that they will be allowed not to pay a certain annual 
sum which, as it is, they do not pay, and have therefore 
not expended. Supposing that a huge loan were raised 
to purchase all the Irish estates for division among the 
tenants, the result would simply be that in a certain time, 
which might be longer or shorter, but would hardly be 
very long, the great majority of these tenants would 
have sold their land back to capitalists. And 
these capitalists would most probably consist of 
the very class of landlords whose estates had 
been purchased for distribution. Within less than a 
generation the land would again be in the hands of large 
proprietors, and as there are more Englishmen with 
available money than Irishmen, the chance is that the 
new landlords would be as much foreigners to the soil as 
the old ones. This result is too obvious to need any 
further demonstration, and yet even Irish agitators would 
find it difficult to demand more than a wholesale distri- 
bution of land. Of course the fact we assert, that such 
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a distribution would not, in fact, redlly hélp| the! agricul. 
turist, would be stoutly denied by ane but 
then these Nationalists have always proved themselves 
as ignorant of political economy as they are of the prin- 
ciples of right and justice. Even they could, in their 
calmer moments (if they ever have any), scarcely assert 
that England should take on herself the charge of the 
huge loan which would be required to pay off the land- 
lords ; still less can they demand that the landlords 
should simply be robbed of their property. It must | 
appear to most sober-minded persons on this side of St. — 
George’s Channel that we are doing all we can for the 
Irish, and that any further steps towards fixity of tenure 
will strongly resemble spoliation: As it is, the value of 
landed property in Ireland is enormously depreciated, and 
though this depreciation is an inevitable result of bad © 
harvests and the inability or unwillingness of the people 
to pay rent, no Government has any right to increase it 
by class legislation. Exceptional laws are always a 
blunder in political economy: it is just as great a 
mistake to provide specially lenient regulations for one 
part .of the country as it is to adopt especially severe | 
measures there. But exceptional efforts to relieve a © 
famine are not only right, but necessary. The Government — 
have shown themselves alive to this necessity ; the public — 
have responded, if not lavishly, at any rate very credit- © 
ably, to the Duchess of Marlborough’s appeal, and indi- 
vidual landowners are doing their best in every way to © 
relieve the distress, while it need scarcely be said that © 
the local clergy of all denominations are also working 
hard in this cause. But all these efforts and the good- © 
natured though distinctly mistaken tendency of English 
politicians to increase the statute book for the special | 
benefit of Ireland meet with, not only cold thanks, but 
insulting taunts and demands ever increasing in violence — 
and senselessness. The Duchess of Marlborough’s | 
Fund is called “niggardly,” and the Irish say, “We — 
hurl it back into the teeth of the donors.” It is not 
probable that the manner in which donations are 
received, and the timely aid of the Government 
acknowledged, will increase either private charity 
or public munificence. English men and women will 
remember the old proverb about charity, and discover 
that there are plenty of objects for it on this side of the 
sea. Not in Ireland alone are people unable to pay 
rent, and reduced to corn-meal to save them from 
starvation. The clergymen and district visitors in the 
East End of London, and in the poorer quarters of all 
our large towns, can tell tales of distress as harrowing 
as those which come from Sligo. If the Irish 
agitators are still so blind and so stupid as to strike 
the hand which gives, it is not unlikely that that hand 
will be withdrawn and that the gifts which are dispensed 

in Ireland will be distributed in England to people 
equally in want of them, but more grateful if not more 
deserving. 






























































BISMARCK AND ROME. 


T would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of 
the protest recently formulated by the Evangelical 
German Church at its General Synod at Berlin against 
the ecclesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck, which has— 
formed the subject of repeated denunciation. in our 
columns. By the resolution adopted at the Berlin” 
Synod, the Protestant Church of Germany has not 
merely acted with a courage worthy of its convictions in 
officially condemning the existing Marriage Laws and_ 
the “Culturkampf,” but it has virtually entered upon an 
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alliance with the Ultramontanes, against whom Prince 
Bismarck’s obnoxious legislation was professedly di- 
rected, for their combined defence of religious freedom 
and toleration. It will be remembered that in its struggle 
with Rome, the Prussian Government enacted the very just 
law that all marriages should be contracted before a civil 
officer, and that a subsequent religious ceremony should 
be optional. The Evangelical Church of Germany, no 
less than the Ultramontanes, have long regarded purely 
civil marriages with hostility, and as altogether at 
variance with the requirements of Christian marriage. 
In accordance with the clerical view of marriage the 
Evangelical Synod demand, as an amendment of the law 
in this case, that the officiating clergyman should be 
allowed the option of either simply pronouncing the 
blessing, and so far of giving a sanction to the civil 
marriage, or of requiring the marriage contract to be 
again entered upon as if it had no previous existence. 
The German Evangelicals are also equally at one with 
the Ultramontanes in their attitude of antagonism to the 
notorious May Laws, which stipulated that all candidates 
for holy orders, whether Protestant or Catholic, must 
pass a Government examination in history, literature, and 
the theory and art of instruction. Such a regulation on 
the part of the State appeared, and rightly appeared, to 
the Protestants and Catholics of Germany in no other 
light than that of a despotic and unwarrantable 
interference with the rights and authority of those 
ecclesiastical officials, to whose province and function 
alone it belongs to regulate and pronounce a judgment 
upon the qualification of candidates for their own 
ministry. It was felt by Protestant and Catholic alike 
that such a State regulation affecting the intellectual 
qualification of candidates was at one and the same time 
a Government’s vote of want of confidence and a censure 
upon the theologians of the Churches, as well as a 
direct slight on those who were seeking holy orders. At 
the very time when the “Culturkampf” was being 
formulated by the German Chancellor against the reli- 
gious freedom of the whole of Germany under the hollow 
plea of raising the culture of the clergy, it was pointed 
out, as a proof of its one-sidedness and injustice, that in 
the case of medical, scientific, and law students no 
special test of culture was applied to them, such as that 
applied to the student of divinity. But the inexorable 
Chanceilor turned a deaf ear to every remonstrance 
in his determination that the iron of despotism should 
enter as deeply into the spiritual soul as it had entered 
into the body politic of the Empire, by trampling down 
all religious freedom: and by usurping all ecclesiastical 
authority. 

In their prote st against “the Culturkampf,” the Evan- 
gelical Synod now urge the very moderate demand that 
the obnoxious examination required should be con. 
ducted not by Government officials, but by theological 
professors only, and simultaneously with the exami- 
nation proper. In other words, the Synod ask the 
Government to leave the ecclesiastical authorities to their 
proper business, in looking after the culture and qualifi- 
cations of their own students. It is, however, scarcely 
possible to conceive a more well-merited or a more 
universal condemnation of the ecclesiastical policy of 
Prince Bismarck than that which the Berlin Synod have 
thus pronounced upon it. Every Church in the Empire 
has been harassed by the meddling and muddling policy 
of the Chancellor, and the effect has now been to unite 
the whole of the Churches in one solid phalanx against 
his despotism. That Ultramontanism is a danger to the 
Empire. is. the..plea put forth by the organs of, Prince 
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Bismarck as a justification of a policy that has roused 
the animosity of all religious bodies, and has suc- 
ceeded only in recruiting the decayed strength and 
reviving the dying hopes of the Ultramontane party. 

It is to Prince Bismarck and his ecclesiastical 
policy alone that Ultramontanism in Germany now 
owes whatever vigour it possesses. Bcfore the initia- 
tion of this monstrous and mischievous policy 
Ultramontanism presented little or no danger to 
the State. At that time it scarcely existed in Ger- 
many as it exists in Belgium and in France. Ultra- 
montanism had been represented in Germany by. the 
Jesuits, and when they were banished from the German 
soil Roman Catholicism was left a religious creed, but 
not a political faction. In Prussia the Roman Catholics 
had proved themselves loyal to the core, and the German 
Roman Catholic Bishops at the Vatican Council exhi- 
bited a marked spirit of antagonism to the Ultramontane 
principles of the Jesuits. These facts are enough, and 
more than enough, to demonstrate the emptiness of the 
plea that seeks to justify the mistaken policy of the 
Chancellor in fighting Ultramontanism with its own 
weapons. But what adds most to the gravity of the 
position in which the Chancellor has placed himself is 
the fact that the General Synod that has repudiated and 
condemned his ecclesiastical policy is not, as the Convo- 
cation of the English Church, a mere clerical body, but 
one in which the laity is fully represented. The German 
Chancellor, according to his wont, may take scant note 
of such ecclesiastical protests, but we venture to expect 
that he will think more than once before he treats with 
defiance or indifference the remonstrance of the nation, 
as represented by the laity of the Synod. 


INDIAN POLITICALS. 


N a recent article on the Indian Native Princes we 
remarked that if they are, as officials allege them 

to be, overflowing with feelings of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, then indeed they must be extraordinary indi- 
viduals. We hold that the principalities of the chiefs 
ought to be a source of strength to our Indian Empire, 
but in the presence of our policy of injustice and dis- 
honesty towards them it is impossible to trust them im- 
plicitly. We are of opinion that were they treated in a 
manner the very reverse of that now pursued there would 
not be the slightest necessity to doubt the reality of their 
feelings. If we no longer menaced them with troops ; 
if we desisted from interference in their public and 
domestic concerns ; if we kept faith with them and were 
always courteous and kind in our dealings, we could 
count with certainty on their good-will. It is a difficult 
matter to say who is most to blame for the sins of com-- 
mission and omission by the Indian Political Depart-. 
ment, but very certain it is that much of what we com- 
plain of is due to the system of selecting the Govern- 
ment Representatives at the various Courts. They are 
usually military men who have served their country well, 
though sometimes with the sole recommendation of 
interest at head-quarters ; for Political Agencies are much 
sought after, and it is rarely that those who are without 
interest are admitted to the Department. But it does 
not seem ever to have struck the Indian Foreign Office 
that social qualifications and an intimate knowledge of 
the manners, customs, religion, and etiquette of native 
aristocracy are an absolute necessity to a proper per- 
formance of political duties. In many instances officers 


are sent to represent, the Goyerjment at Native Courts 
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whose only qualification is a moderate acquaintance with 
the Hindustani language; occasionally even this one 
requisite has been wanting. But it is obvious that where 
friendly diplomatic relations are sought, the chief qualifi- 
cations of Political Agents shculd be intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people they are sent to deal with. The 
English Government would never dream of sending an 
Ambassador abroad, however otherwise fitted, if he were 
not able to comport himself according to the social 
manners and customs of the country. Yet this is done 
in India, where etiquette is most elaborate and the people 
éxtremely punctilious. We came across some letters 
lately in an old file of Indian papers from which we 
quote in illustration of our meaning :—‘“‘ D—— invited 
me to go with him through his district on a tour of inspec- 
tion. x route to the Principality of S——a he informed 
me, with evident feelings of satisfaction at the flattering 
opinions of, and the confidence reposed in him by the 
Foreign Office, that the Chief of that State was rather a 


wild young fellow, and that the Viceroy had specially - 


requested him (D——) to let the young chieftain know 
that rumours of his goings on had reached the Viceregal 
ear ; that it would be more in keeping with his dignity 
and duty as a Sovereign to shoot and hunt less and 
attend more to State affairs. ‘So you see,’ said D ; 
‘my business in paying this visit is to convey his Excel- 
lency’s wishes in a delicate, but firm manner.’ In due 
course we reached the young Raja’s capital, and were 
received by him in the proverbial Oriental manner. On 
the following day there was a Durbar held in a large tent 
outside the palace. We arrived shortly after the Raja 
and his courtiers had assembled. When the preliminary 
greetings were over we took our seats on the right of the 
Chief, and then came the ‘hint,’ given in this delicate 
fashion. Of course it loses in translation, but I will try 
and render it into literal or equivalent English. ‘ Now, 
Raja, the Government having heard that you drink, and 
shoot, and are immoral, have sent me to tell you that if 
you don’t leave off these bad habits and attend to the 
business of your State, it will be necessary for the 
Government to put the screw on you. Do you under- 
stand ?—the screw, screw, screw!’ and to illustrate his 
meaning he burrowed with his thumb into the carpet.” 

Imagine what must have been the feelings of a sensi- 
tive Rajpoot potentate on being abused in this offensive 
manner in front of his family and courtiers. The Agent 
doubtless had not the slightest desire or intention of 
hurting his feelings; he was simply incapable, through 
ignorance, of speaking in any other tongue than that 
used by the lower orders. He was one of those men 
who had led a regimental life, coming in contact only 
with the common classes. In the Mutiny he distinguished 
himself in various actions, and was rewarded by a Poli- 
tical Agency, for which, of course, he was pre-eminently 
unfit. By breaches of etiquette and want of good man- 
ners our Agents are continually giving offence and 
making themselves ridiculous. We do not say that 
there are not men in the Political Department who are 
familiar with the manners and customs of polite Indian 
Society. We could mention several such, but they are 
exceptions. As we have said before, How on earth can 
we expect love and devotion from people whom it is our 
policy to meddle with and harass in defiance of justice 
and plighted words, and to which end we employ Agents 
who add insult to injury ? 
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LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, January 7th. 


T is a subject of surprise to the uninitiated in Con- 
stantinople, that such a simple matter as the 
restitution of Dr. Koeller’s papers, demanded of the 
Porte by her Majesty's ambassador, as well as the dis- 
missal of the Minister of Police, who was supposed to 
have been responsible for their illegal seizure, as also 
the arrest of Dr. Koeller and the ‘Turkish Hodjah, 


his assistant, should have been made the cause 


of such resistance on the part of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. Difficulties much graver than these have 
before now been brought to a satisfactory issue by the 
mere timely display of firmness and some dexterous 
management on the part of the representative of the — 
Power concerned, and Grand Viziers, much greater than 
Ministers of Police, have been sacrificed to the exigencies 
of diplomacy. But in this country to arrive at a proper 


‘understanding of a case it is not enough to look at the 


facts, such as they appear on the surface. One must dip 
deeper ; there is an undercurrent of feelings, motives, and 
interests which is the real factor in all things Turkish. 

The Turkish Hodjah of Beshiktash would probably 
to this day have been allowed to earn his bread in peace 
in the unorthodox occupation of translating Christian 
doctrines and Christian prayer-books for the enlighten- 
ment of his countrymen, if, unfortunately for him, it had 
not been found out that nothing pays so well as to make 
oneself the discoverer of a plot against the Sultan’s life 
or throne. Now there lived at Beshiktash a certain 
Hassan Pasha, an ignorant and illiterate man, who, as 
captain of the Guard on that approach to Tcharagan, 
at the time of Ali Suavi’s attempt to carry off the 
imbecile ex-Sultan, Murad, had distinguished himself in 
the prompt annihilation of the little band of conspira- 
tors. The Sultan’s gratitude for this signal service was 
unbounded, and from a mere Yuzbashi, Hassan found 
himself raised to the rank of field-marshal and 
decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Medji- 
dieh. Thirsting for further glory in such a field, 
he believed he saw his way to more honours out of the 
Hodjah’s scribblings, and it was not difficult to work .on 
the Sultan’s morbid sensitiveness to danger, or to per- 
suade him that there was hidden treason in the transla- 
tion of the Church of England liturgy. The various 
attempts on the lives of European sovereigns, and more 
especially that recently made on the Czar, have kept 
Sultan Hamid more than ever in a state of watchful 
terror, and he immediately gave orders to Hassan Pasha 
to arrest the Hodjah Ahmet Tevfyk, and to seize his 
papers. Dr. Koeller was also arrested at the same time, 
but after a short detention he was set at liberty. It isto 
this feeling of universal alarm, so flimsily veiled under 
religious scruples, that the unfortunate Mollah owes the 
capital sentence pronounced on him by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam. ‘The Ulema as a body are far from assenting to 
the justice of this sentence, and many of them have 
openly expressed their opinion that the execution of it 
would have been a disgrace to their community. 

British interference has procured a commutation of 
the Hodjah’s sentence to one of banishment, and British 
insistance has obtained satisfaction for Dr. Koeller, but 
altogether the victory is not entirely ours, nor have the 
points conceded been obtained without some sacrifice of 
our prestige. There is enough of triumph in the affair to” 
justify the Turks in claiming a victory, or at least the right” 


to consider it a drawn battle. It is no small satisfaction ~~ 


to their pride to think that they have measured them- — : 
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selves against the British power, have stood their ground 
where it seemed to them good, and that they have even 
treated that power with some contempt, as evinced by 
their silence instead of replying to Sir Henry Layard’s 
first, second, and third notes; again, when the Ambas- 
sador in his audience with the Sultan insisted once 
more on the dismissal of the Minister of Police, 
Hafyz Pasha, the advantage was decidedly in favour of 
the Turk, when the Sultan replied that he alone was 
responsible in the affair, that the orders to arrest the 
Hodjah and seize his papers had emanated from him, 
and that he certainly could not consent to punish a 
servant for a crime of which he was innocent. Sir 
Henry Layard finding himself worsted had to shift his 
ground and to rest content with an apology from the 
Minister instead of his dismissal. 

Ahmet Tevfyk Effendi, of whose misfortunes so much 
has been heard of late, is a member of the learned body 
of the Ulema. He held a small Government appoint- 
ment, for which he had not received any pay for the last 
two years. The work thrown into his hands by Dr. 
Koeller, the agent of the Missionary Society, formed 
his only means of livelihood, and in accepting it he in 
no wise infringed the laws of his country as contained 
in the Hatti-Humayoun, and more recently in the 
Charter of the Constitution. 


WATER RATES. 


OWARDS the end of last Session the Home 
Secretary gave a formal undertaking that before 
Parliament met again the question of the improvement 
of the water supply should be thoroughly investigated. 
As a result of the inquiries instituted by Mr. Cross, 
notice has been given of a Bill for the purchase by a 
Metropolitan Water Trust of the undertakings of the 
eight Metropolitan Water Companies; and it is said 
that negotiations are now going forward between the 
Home Office and the Companies with reference to the 
purchase of their interests. | 

Although there may be some doubts as to whether the 
establishment of such a trust is the most satisfactory 
mode of dealing with the question, there can be but one 
opinion that the interests of the ratepayers will be best 
served by calling upon the Water Companies to sur- 
render their powers. The purchase of the Companies’ 
undertakings is, indeed, a necessary preliminary step to 
carrying out any improvement in the existing water 
supply. Even if the mode of supply were perfect, and 
there were no cause for complaint as to the quality of the 
water, the excessive and unequal charges made by the 
Companies would alone justify the compulsory purchase 
of their interests. Under the existing system the Com- 
panies-are allowed to base their charges upon the rate- 
able value of property, by which means they are enabled 
to add large sums every year to their profits, without 
having to afford any corresponding benefit to the rate- 
payers. : 

A comparison of the accounts of the Water 
Companies as presented to Parliament for the year 
1871 with those of a more recent date show how 
greatly the Companies have prospered at the expense 
of the consumers. In 1871 the water rents of the 
eight companies amounted to £1,051,722, whereas last 
year they amounted to £1,385,891, being an increase of 
no less than £334,169, or 32 per cent. As during that 
period the population of what the Registrar-General 
terms “Greater London” (which fairly represents the 


population in the area supplied by the Water Com- 
panies) increased by only 17 per cent., it is evident 
that a very large proportion of this increased income 
of £334,169 was obtained from the re-valuation of 
property under the Metropolis Valuation Act passed 
by Mr. Goschen in 1869. Again, while the increase 
in the share and loan capital has been only 21 per 
cent., the net profits have“ risen from £574,188 in 
1871 to £831,578 in 1878, or by nearly 45 per cent. 
In the case of the New River Company the profits 
have increased by no less than £98,582, or 67 per 
cent., whereas the additional capital raised has been 
only £334,426. In 1871 the dividend paid on ordi- 
nary capital by the New River Company was about 
6% per cent., whereas last year it reached just 10 per 
cent. The dividend of the Kent Company has risen 
during the same period from 6 to 9% per cent., and 
that of the West Middlesex Company from 6 to 
49 16s. 8d. per cent. The Grand Junction and the 
Southwark and Vauxhall Companies are the only ones 
that show diminished dividends, but the sums divided 
by them do not represent their powers to earn profits, 
since the revenue accounts of both have been burdened 
with repayments to capital of sums improperly charged 
thereto in past years. In addition to the larger divi- 
dends paid, the accumulation of undivided profits has 
increased very much of late years. In 1871 the aggre- 
gate balances in hand including reserves amounted to 
£618,924, while last year they had risen to £720,893. 
Another sign of the great prosperity enjoyed by most 
of the Companies is to be seen in the increased remu- 
neration granted to their directors. In 1871 the sum 
expended in directors’ fees was £14,660, and in 1878 
420,588. The directors’ remuneration now amounts, 
indeed, to nearly one-fifth of the whole expenses of 
management. 

As Mr. Cross intimated last year that the Government 
would admit no speculative claims, the purchase money 
should certainly not exceed twenty millions sterling. If 
a water-stock at 3% per cent. were created, the interest 
payable on twenty millions would be £700,000, or about 
£130,000 less than the net profits of last year. A com- 
parison of the relative expenses incurred by the several 
Companies for maintenance.and management makes it 
evident that a considerable reduction of expenditure 
under those heads might be also effected by placing the 
water supply under one administrative head.. Thus the 
water rate for the whole of the area supplied by the 
eight Companies, averaged, for 1878, 7s. per head of the 
population. Of this 4s., or 57 per cent., was expended 
on interest and dividends on capital, and 3s., or 43 per 
cent., on maintenance, management, and all their 
charges. But when the rates for the separate districts 
are examined, it appears that the Chelsea Company’s 
rates averaged no less than gs. per head, of which 
ss. gd. went in interest on capital, and 3s. 3d. in work- 
ing expenses; while the East London Company’s rates 
only averaged 2s. 11d. for interest, and 1s. 9d. for 
expenses, or 4s. 8d, in all. As an instance of the 
different results obtained under the working of the 
several Companies, it may be mentioned that 70 per 
cent. of the rates of the Kent Company went in interest, 
and 30 per cent. in expenses ; that the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Company expended 40 per cent. on interest, 
and as much as 60 on expenses; whilst the West 
Middlesex exactly reversed the proportion of the latter 
Company, spending 60 per cent. of its rental on interest, 
and 40 on working expenses, If all the Companies were 
placed under one management the good points 
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of each might be utilised. By this means a consider- 
able saving would be effected, in addition to 
that which would follow naturally from a reduction 
in the separate staff of officers now necessarily 
retained by each Company, and the further saving that 
would be made in the existing expenditure for storage 
and pumping of water. 

The delay that has already taken place in dealing with 
the question of the purchase of the undertakings of the 
Water Companies has undoubtedly added enormously to 
the sum that will have to be paid for them, It certainly 
cannot be very pleasing to the ratepayers to reflect that 
the purchase-money will be probably increased by some 
50 or 60 per cent., owing to the excessive rates that have 
been levied upon them as consumers under the statutory 
powers enjoyed by the Companies. Should the attempt 
now being made to purchase the Companies fall through, 
the interests of the consumers demand that another Ses- 
sion should not be allowed to pass without some steps 
being taken to place the incidence of the water-rate upon 
a more equitable basis. Restrictions should be also im- 
posed upon the Companies in such matters as the accu- 
mulation of funds and the expenses of management, which 
have increased most excessively during the last few years; 
while some portion at least of the large sum paid for par- 
liamentary and legal expenses might be fairly made 
chargeable against the maximum dividend fixed by Par- 
liament. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD. 
V.—LORD ODO RUSSELL. 


ENTRAL amongst diplomatists who figure at the 
Court of Berlin is a little, nervous, and somewhat 
unconsequential man, to whom, however, from the 
Emperor and the Chancellor downwards, all are more 
than ordinarily civil. At first sight he does not impress 
the stranger with an idea of great ability, and further 
acquaintance with him fails to a certain extent to inspire 
anything like a feeling of admiration for his statesman- 
like qualities. But although by no means a man that 
one would expect to find at so important a post as 
the German capital, Lord Odo Russell possesses many an 
advantage that could not be gained by any other man. 
He is a favourite of William the First and of Bismarck. 
He is of the same nationality as the wife of the Crown 
Prince. It was at the express desire of the Kaiser and 
the man of blood and iron that he was placed as repre- 
sentative of the British Empire there. And it is safe to 
affirm that during the time of his stay in Berlin he has 
had more influence and has been better treated than any 
Ambassador of his time. On the previous history of 
Lord Odo Russell we do not intend to dwell. Briefly, it 
may be stated that he has spent some thirty-one years in 
the diplomatic service. From Vienna to Paris, and 
thence to Constantinople, he has had a wide experience. 
At the capital of the Porte he was chargé @affaires 
during the absence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. After 
that he was attaché at Washington for a time, soon to 
be transferred to Florence and then to Rome. His 
sojourn in the capital of Italy at a time when it was the 
policy of the English Government to maintain the best 
of relations not only with the House of Savoy, but also 
with the Holy See, was marked by very considerable suc- 
cess. There is no doubt that the most delicate operations 
were frequently entrusted to the then Mr. Russell, and 
that he fulfilled all his duties in a most satisfactory 
manner. But his career as an Ambassador may be said 
to have begun when he joined the Emperor of Germany’s 





headquarters at Versailles, although at that moment his 
style and title were that of an Assistant Under Foreign 
Secretary to the British Government. With so much 
tact did he carry on such negotiations as were entrusted 
to him that it was at the express desire of Prince Bis- 
marck that he was appointed to succeed Lord Augustus 
Loftus at the German capital. 

When the diplomatists assembled at Berlin for the 
Congress Lord Odo Russell was thrown, of course, alto- 
gether into the shade. It is true that he gave banquets 
and invited the representatives of the other great Powers | 
to feast after the labours of the Congress; but when 
once in the council-room his voice was. scarcely heard, 
two very much greater than he—viz., Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury—altogether absorbing the influence of 
England. But when once the great and special Ambas- © 
sadors had left, the task yet remained of filling in the 
details of the great work which had been hastily and, 
in some instances, carelessly done, and to Lord Odo 
Russell it was deputed, as the representative of England, 
to act with his colleagues in this matter at Berlin. 
According to those who watched the work which he did, 
he deserves the greatest possible praise. It is true that 
in Bismarck he always had a ready counsellor and ~ 
adviser, and that he was, from his peculiar relations with 
the Court of Germany, able to learn what was the mind 
of the Emperor and the Chancellor, and how far his — 
own ideas would be supported by them. Be this as it 
may, Lord Odo Russell remains at Berlin, approved by 
his Government, and favoured by those to whom he is 
accredited. 

There is no Court in which it is so difficult for an 
Ambassador to act. It is the one place where free access 


go the Minister of Foreign Affairs is denied. It is espe- 


cially the place where the habit of secrecy is so jealously 
observed that the information obtained by the represen- 
tative of any Power is necessarily of the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory kind. The post of representative to 
the German Empire, however, has long been recognised 
as one which should only be filled by the most diplomatic 
and experienced of all the representatives in Europe. 
For his want of cleverness and fitness in these respects 
Lord Odo Russell makes up by the personal esteem in 
which he is held. He has the advantage of frequently 
dining with the German Chancellor and the Emperor. 
He is in constant communication with the Crown 
Princess and her husband, and the effect of the friend- 
ship of these high personages to him has obtained for 
Lord Odo Russell, in the German capital, a surrounding 
of such value that it would be difficult to find any man 
who could fill his place were he to quit it. In the capital 
where the reputation of British Ambassadors has not | 
always been high, Lord Odo Russell has raised the 
name to a pitch which it has seldom before enjoyed. He 
is spoken of in the highest terms, not only by the officials, 
but by the people of the capital, and although he is 
recognised as no supremely able and capable statesman, 
yet his frankness, energy, and kindliness of disposition 
have gained for him a much more important place in the 
minds of the people with whom he has to do. 

It is not easy at this moment to say what are the pre- 
cise relations of the English and German Governments 
towards each other. It is a fact that some very short 
time since Baron Haymerle, the Austrian Minister, and 
Prince Bismarck, attempted to sound our Government 
upon the point of its attitude in the event of Russia’: 
aggressive movement in Poland assuming a more offer 
sive shape. And it will be remembered that it is only a7 
short time since that Lord Salisbury spoke of the Austro- 7 
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German Alliance as “ glad tidings of great joy.” In poli- 
tical circles here it is rumoured that Lord Odo Russell 
has had of late trusted to him diplomatic operations of 
no ordinary delicacy, and it is said that, aided by Bis- 
marck’s friendship for him, he has succeeded in pleasing 
the British Government even beyond expectation. How 
far he has pledged Great Britain to assist Germany in the 
event of a struggle with Russia remains to be seen. 
There can be but little doubt that in curbing the power 
of the great Muscovite Empire the interests of England 
and Germany would be identical, But upon what grounds 
we should act probably only Lord Russell and Prince 
Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Baron 
Haymerle at this present moment know. It may be that 
Lord Odo Russell is destined to play a very important 
part in English diplomacy. 





TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
TTENTION has just been called, somewhat 
prominently, to the treatment of prisoners by 
the complaints of a gentleman who is incarcerated as a 
first-class misdemeanant in Holloway Gaol. After vainly 
petitioning the Home Secretary for release on the ground 
that he was not personally guilty of the offence for which 
he is now suffering, he seems to have written to the 
Visiting Justices imploring for liberty on the ground of 
ill-health. The illness of which he complains happens 
not at all to be a general one, but is specified as a pain- 
ful affection of the eyes, caused by the continual contem- 
plation of white-washed walls. Whether Mr. Mortimer 
emerges from Holloway Gaol sooner or later is of little 
consequence to the community at large; but it is of im- 
portance that the complaint that he makes against the 
interior of the gaol should be considered. Parentheti- 
cally, it may be observed that there is no absolute 
reason why the allegations he brings against the white- 
washed walls should be correct. For it will be remem- 
bered that the man who of all others complained most 
loudly of the treatment he received whilst in gaol when 
the Government Commission held an inquiry into the 
subject was Davitt, the Fenian, who almost immediately 
on his release qualified himself for a renewal of what he 
was pleased to call British prison torture. It is therefore 
useless to take into consideration every complaint that is 
made by prisoners ; but at the same time, as we have now 
almost every gaol in England filled with obstreperous 
and unfortunate people who have got there either by 
their own faults or the mistakes of others, it is well to 
inquire occasionally into the prison system. If the glare 
of the prison cell be painful to the eyes, as Mr. Mortimer 
states, it should be remedied at once. There is no reason 
why the places in which these people are confined should 
be white. They might be drab, or some other cheap and 
agreeable colour. ‘The great point to be observed is not 
to injure the prisoner while he is under the charge of his 
gaoler in such a way that when he issues from the cell into 
the street he is unfit.for work. He is by no means to 
be tenderly treated and generously cared for. He has 
no business to go to prison at all, and the rougher and 
the harder and the more distasteful his life can be made, 
so long as his body is not absolutely hurt, the better for 
the community. The cost of maintaining so vast a num- 
ber of these people in our gaols is, after that of assisting 
paupers, the greatest load that is inflicted on the com- 
munity. 
With men who prefer to pass their time in prison to 
doing honest work no sympathy can be felt. Their 
punishment should be as severe .as it is possible 
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to make it—so_ severe, in fact, that they will 
hesitate for a long time before they court it 
again. But when this has been done sufficient has 
been provided for. The man must not be injured ; 
otherwise he ceases to be a prisoner only to be- 
come a pensioned pauper. The whole question of 
prison discipline and prison work is so important in all 
its bearings that the incident in which the editor of the 
Figaro is the chief figure should at once receive attention. 
If there be any ground in his complaint thousands of 
others are subjected to the same evil, and the sooner it 
is remedied the better. On the other hand, it would be 
well at the same time to inquire whether the system 
which has resulted in so huge a number of people deli- 
berately entering upon a gaol life is not radically wrong, 
and ought not to be altogether reformed. And it is a 
question which concerns every ratepayer and tax-payer 
throughout the Kingdom. 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Te 
EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


T would be difficult, except for pessimists of the 
worst order, not to regard with satisfaction the 
quiet but steady progress which is being made in the 
reorganisation of the administration and finances of 
Egypt. In that hitherto mysterious land of confusion, 
apathy, and distrust, everything appears to have taken 
an enormous change for the better within the past six 
months. Indeed, since the deposition of the late Khedive, 
the transformation could, according to all accounts to 
hand, hardly have been surpassed. We are told that all 
is now life and activity, order, and economy, through the 
length and breadth of the land. Ministers who formerly 
would lounge away hours in the society of favourites are 
now with difficulty to be seen for five minutes. The 
spirit of investigation introduced by the famous Commis- 
sion of Financial Inquiry under the presidency of Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, seems to be making its way into every 
department, and Cairo is all in a feverish stir. Almost 
each week brings forth some result. Now it is the orga- 
nisation of a cadastral survey, now the abolition of 
irritating imposts, the improvement of the customs, or 
the inauguration of a Land Mortgage Bank in the inte- 
rests of the usury-ridden fellaheen. On all sides the 
advance is most encouraging, and, what is of still greater 
importance in an Eastern country, the reforms established 
are likely to prove solid and lasting. Egypt has passed 
into the hands of England and France, and retrogression 
under such circumstances would seem all but a matter 
of impossibility. 

The latest reform of importance announced as having 
received the sanction of the Khedive is the abolition of 
the Moukabala, a tax, or rather expedient for raising the 
revenue, which in every sense might be styled the spend. 
thrift’s last resort. The Moukabala, which was intro. 
duced by Ismail Pasha some six years ago, was a system 
of redeeming the land-tax in perpetuity by the payment 
of a certain fixed sum of money in annual instalments 
extending over a period of twelve years. It was in fact 
the purchase by the taxpayer of an exem ption from future 
taxation on the land. Those who paid the Moukabala 
would in 1886 have been totally freed from any further 
fiscal burdens on their real estates, and the State would 
have consequently lost a most valuable source of income 
for ever afterwards. The Government which received 
the Moukabala was in fact a Government living upon 
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capital. It would have been inconsistent with the high 
character and ability of the present European Con- 
trollers had so pernicious a system as this not 
been swept away; but it is equally clear that 
the change would have wrought great injustice to 
the landowners were it to have been adopted without 
some measures of compensation for the payments already 
effected. Accordingly the plan adopted is to revert to 
the old and legitimate land-tax, pure and simple, and to 
treat every payment which has hitherto been made in 
excess of this on account of the Moukabalas as an 
advance to the State. The landowners, we believe, are 
to receive in exchange bonds bearing interest, and repay- 
able at’ par in due course. By the new system it 
is, of course, clear that the revenues for the next 
few years must suffer to some extent; but as a set-off 
against this there remain the two facts—firstly, that the 
revenue from the land will not cease in 1886; and, 
secondly, that those arrangements which had been 
resorted to by Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, in view of 
the drop in revenue six years hence, need no longer be 
enforced. As a general result, if the Treasury is to 
receive less in the immediate future, it will be required 
to pay less, and meanwhile the land-tax will have been 
“permanently rescued for the benefit of the Government. 
‘The Khedive and his advisers may rest assured that 
their firmness, in spite of much opposition on this point, 
will earn for them no small degree of the respect and 
sympathy of the European Powers. 

Another sign of the vast improvement which has been 
wrought in the prospects of Egypt is the announcement 
this week that a certain group of financiers has entered 
into negotiations with the Controllers for the working of 
the railways, and possibly also of the canals. The con- 
tractors propose to guarantee both the interest and 
sinking fund on the preference stock, to which the reve- 
nues from these lines are especially hypothecated. As 
revenues are notoriously insufficient to meet the service 
of the debt, it is plain that greatly improved earnings are 
anticipated at no distant date. The fact that eleven 
financiers are eager to undertake the risk is in any case a 

very significant circumstance. 


—————— 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 


“FT"HE dividends on British Railway Stocks, so far 
‘| declared, have proved quite as satisfactory as 
couldhavebeen anticipated bythe most sanguine of specu- 
lators. As anticipated, the distributions on the South- 
Eastern and Metropolitan Railways have proved below 
the level of last year, al:hough in each case the balance 
carried forward is considerably higher. Thus the Metro- 
politan leaves undivided £9500 against only £500 last 
winter, and the South-Eastern 415,000 against £7000. 
The dividend on the former of these stocks is 5, against 
5% per cent. for the half-year, and on the latter 71, 
against 8per cent. In the case of the Brighton Com- 
pany the results have far surpassed all estimates. In this 
instance the dividend is actually greater than last year, 
being at the rate of 9 per cent., against 81 per cent. in 
the second half of 1878. It would be erroneous, how- 
ever, to suppose that this has been wholly brought about 
by increased receipts and diminished expenditure. A 
large share is due to sales of old rails, which thee 
directors consider as legitimate revenue, inasmuch as 
“these rails have been written down out of revenue.” 
This may be true, but the point to be kept in mind is 
that future half years will not reap a similar advantage. 
Surely, it would have been a more prudent policy to 
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have carried the whole of such an adventitious profit to 
a reserve fund to meet equally adventitious expenditure 
at some future and probably not remote period. | 

The subjoined table, giving the current dividend 
estimates for most of the railway companies which have 
yet to make known the results of the past half-year’s 
working, may prove useful at this juncture :— 





<4 * ‘ Actual 
Dividend | Dividend o_o Dividend 





Namu, 1898. _. | and Half 
Wer ona Per cent “hos cx ” pr. 
Brighton ...+++-se+e000 8} 3 8} 9 
- deferred ...| 63 for year 5} for year 6 
Great Fastern......... 22 Nil 2% ode 
Great Northern ...... 63 4 6 in 
is ‘ “ A ” 7 > 6 oo 
Great Western ...... 4 34 54 sll 
Metropolitan ......... 5 5 5 i 5 
Metropolitan District} Nil 14 a 
Midland ......+-.eeeees 52 5 5% ‘eon 
North Eastern ...... 7 5 64 ae 
Sheffield .......00...065 42 3 44 ~~ 
‘e deferred...| Nil Nil Nil — 
South Eastern ...... 8 3 74 74 
» deferred 6 for year| .. 44 foryear| 4% 
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POLITICAL COMPROMISE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—It is to a great extent comforting to all those who 
care for England’s future to see how gradually the 
power of practical life, elbowing its way to the realm of 
Idea, is becoming the real leading power in our self- 
government. We have recently seen to what an extent 
electors at Sheffield have been agitated in looking out for 
a successor to the late Mr. Roebuck. The mere name 
of Liberal or Conservative was no longer sufficient to 
make people side staunchly with their Party, as hired or 
pressed soldiers used formerly to stick to their colours 
without knowing for whom or for what they were fighting. 
If in the Army or the Navy unconditional obedience to the 
leaders is not only useful, but even a duty, an unavoid- 
able necessity, matters have quite another aspect when 
independent people meet for deliberation, for advice and 
judgment; to hear and obey like the Oriental slave 
would at an electoral assembly be sometimes as disgrace- 
ful as disobedience on the field of battle. The electoral 
rule, therefore, is: Let every elector see what best 
seems to him, or take the advice of a friend in whom he 
places full confidence and faith, and vote accordingly ; 
and the latest practice seems very nearly to amount to 
this. 

But, in an inverse ratio, as voters become more atten- 
tive and discern better between practical and unpractical 
ideas and measures, political leaders seem to become 
more and more at a loss to discern between their own 
schemes and those of their opponents, and in a some- 
what comical way seem to be afraid of losing altogether 
any ground for Party spirit, Party speeches, and Party 
agitation. Her Majesty’s Ministers fully acknowledge 
the necessity for, and the backwardness of, home legisla- 
tion, and declare that they are very sorry for it, but 
excuse themselves by the hindrances placed in their way 
by the Liberals themselves, who they assert quarrel about 
trifles, and do not allow business to proceed. And, 
indeed, looking back on the road travelled by Parliamen- 
tary activity during the last few years, we do not perceive 





the usual steady traffic of vehicles conveying goods © 
along the high-road to market, but a track broken by 
ditches, escarpments, fences, gaps, and hedges, in- — 
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sidiously jolting the mail-coach; amazing blood 
coursers of dauntless eloquence ; and flirting grooms 
heedlessly jumping and keenly leaping into measures of 
nefarious ostracism or passionate recriminations of rival 
statesmen. 

Thus we see Conservatives as well as Liberals agree to 
deplore war or large expenses for upholding peace, de- 
ploring bad harvests, the bad condition of industry and 
commerce ; and with regard to this most serious question 
both sides of the House agree with one another so 
entirely that it looks as if they could settle the matter 
amicably and easily in committee. Where, then, it may 
be asked, lies the centre of gravity on the side of the 
Conservatives ? and where is the counterbalance in the 
opinion of Liberals to justify a systematic division 
between both parties, which will continue throughout 
the next Session, and the subsequent elections ? 

Out of the number of speeches on one side and 
another laying claim to higher origin than Party spirit, 
strong, telling attacks on Government, or as defence 
and counter-attack by the latter, the attention of the 
reading world has been drawn by those of Mr. Bright 
and Lord Derby as soaring high above Party slander 
and the petty obstructions of short-sighted politicians. 
Indeed, it is to be hoped that scarcely any reasonable, 
non-prejudiced Englishman would hesitate to put his 
signature to those elevated pzeans dictated by a strong 
love of freedom, of wisdom, of justice. It is not want 
of patriotism which one could reproach them with ; on 
the contrary, one should rather think them, ethically, a 
little limited by patriotism, a little too much attached— 
the one, Lord Derby, to peculiar English interests, and 
the other, Mr. Bright, to the whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
race— whereas being so near to humanity’s ideal it might 
have been more noble-minded, more just and equitable 
not to exclude Germany, France, and parts of Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden from the 
blissful future prospects for the Anglo-Saxon race in 
England and North America. Lord Derby’s outlines 
of politico-economical survey are strictly limited to 
mere English interest and comfort; he speaks even of 
Anglo-Saxons in America and the Colonies as opponents 
to the mother-country, yet he appears not to exclude 
France and Germany, so sensibly as Mr. Bright did in 
his speech : his view is simply statistical. We are men 
against men in the world as in England itself, and are 
even competitors of each other in every part of this 
United Kingdom: he who works faster will be better 
paid and more permanently employed, and he who lives 
more economically will save more, and he who gives his 
children the best education fit fof their abilities, and the 
best visible example of activity, both physical and mental, 
as well as of economy, justice, and human duties to our 
neighbours, will, ce/eris paribus, have the greater share of 
parental pleasure of seeing them thriving and growing 
in health and wealth. 

Now, who would not gladly subscribe to all those 
sublime sentences, so full of truth and justice, coupled 
with human feeling and patriotism? Is there to be 
found a “Conservative” Member of Parliament who 
would oppose the pious wishes of the “ Liberal” Mr. 
Bright? Is there any “ Liberal” who would not agree 
with what has been said by the previous Member of a 
Conservative Government, Lord Derby, even though not 
all may have been said that might have been said with 
regard to freedom and humanity? What, then, will be 
the token of the Knight of the Shire and of the Burgess 
of the City ? Which will be the colours of the champions 
for her Majesty’s Government, and which those for 
her Majesty’s Opposition? One is really at a loss to see 
any divergence of opinion with regard to practicability 
of England’s schemes for the future when you see the 
most prominent men of both Parties so near each other 
on almost all the topics of the age. 

It is true we have heard heavy artillery-firing in the 
North ; Edinburgh’s cliffs and its surrounding meads 
have resounded with Mid-Lothian lays, echoing voices 
as loud as that of the Zhunderer and the /nvincible. But 
that splendid show of our men-of-war’s capacities seems 
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to have had no other object but exercise, just to give the 
stewards and boatswains of mercantile wooden walls a 
taste of what our ironclads’ “seventy-ton” guns are ; the 
beautiful Gpening, “ Quos Ego” has had no sequence, if 
not, as bad tongues say, a miserable finale in the Bourke- 
Alexander controversy. That was the voice of the 
King of the Opposition; thé less, of course, could we 
hope to hear something more substantial from his 
Chamberlain’s. And again we must return to the humble 
question, What is nowadays the Conservative and what 
the Liberal standpoint and standard ? 

It is perplexing and puzzling enough. Liberals leaving 
office seem to have abstractedly forgotten political pro- 
grammes laid down by Canning and Palmerston for 
Downing Street. Conservatives who took their places 
soon discovered the bequeathed arcanum, and, with 
Jesuitical slyness, adopting the rule that the end justifies 
the means, extracted the papers from the secret portfolio, 
and, in order to save appearances, handed over to the 
Liberals in exchange their own old Tory views. 

Since then confusion began. Ministers, who very 
well know they are but playing Conservatism, while, in 
fact, they are acting in a Liberal spirit, are too cautious 
to show the true colour of their ideas to their opponents, 
and think “‘ he laughs best who laughs last ;” but wretched 
ex-Liberals, in rural simplicity believing themselves 
faithful followers of bequeathed Liberalism, are really 
every day almost falling from the frying-pan into the fire. 
It is maddening to be robbed of one’s best ideas, and 
to have, instead of them, become possessed of obsolete 
and archaic ones ; yet, ignoring the truth, they must fight 
to the last breath because of their full belief that it is for 
the sacred principles entrusted to them by their great 
ancestors. 

Is it honest on the part of Ministers, one might ask, 
to keep people in such a painful position ? Is it moral 
to steal, like the cuckoo, another hen’s best eggs, laying 
her own instead of, and thus inducing simple partridges 
to sit on, other people’s brood. ... My dear readers, 
had I been a clergyman I should say it comes rather 
near an infringement of three out of the ten command- 
ments, but in worldly matters people are not so scrupulous. 
If a hen does not guard her eggs well, if a soldier does not 
guard his colours well, andif a man does not guard his 
good sense well, neither law nor lawyer could be found 
to interfere with the matter. I only wonder whether 
Punch knows the story of the forgotten portfolio, and the 
abstraction of Liberal ideas out of that Palmerstonian 
sanctum, putting in some spurious ones instead of the 
genuine. 

If at the opening of criminal sessions there is no case 
for trial, the sheriff is presented with a pair of white 
gloves; and this simple sight gives comfort to everyone’s 
heart. Is it impossible. then, that for want of differences 
for quarrel, parties should shake white-gloved hands, of 
course, like the sheriffs, or white gauntleted, like the 
splendid Horse Guards on the Queen's birthday, the 
whole nation shouting with joy, and her enemies—the 
enemies of freedom, and justice, and peace—silenced into 
crouching fear? Is the egotism of a few leading persons 
so ingrained as to sacrifice thousands of England’s best 
golden hours to a caprice, a momentary pleasure of 
rancour? Is the nullity of the masses so absolutely 
desperate that they should follow those egoistic leaders 
like sheep to the slaughter? . We have already seen from 
instances taken among both parties that this is not the 
case with the nation, nor with her honest representatives. 
Where, then, is the dissonance, the antagonism, the 
stumbling-block of Parliamentary discussion ? | 

It is not the Budget, because the Budget is open to 
amendment, but for the Afghan and Zulu expenses ; now 
Parliament has already agreed with the urgency of 
these partial wars.  Secocoeni and Umvosey will only 
add a trifle to the expense; the full success of 
English arms in that direction can but help the ships of 
State the easier to cross the bar of discussion into the 

uiet harbour. ; ; 
" The Irish question, it is to be hoped, will meet with as 
much goodwill and readiness to repair the evil from 
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members of the Right as from those of the Left. Ifthe 
English mind is wanting in controversial points, the 
English heart was never questioned, nor can be ques- 
tioned, in matters of sympathy with the poor, the suf- 
ferers, the misled of any nationality and any country in 
the world—the less on our own threshold in Ireland. 
The furtherance of new Administrative, Law, and Land 
Bills will scarcely now be hindered by obstructive discus- 
sion, after both parties have accused each other of having 
been so idle during former Sessions in this respect ; it 
will now be the duty of both sides of the House to prove 
its innocence in the long stoppage, and a fine race it may 
prove if the best forces of the United Kingdom try to 
outwork one another. 

Questions of the future may as well attract some atten- 
tion by leaders of both parties ; peace with honour or war 
with honour may be questionable ; but we think no one 
will dare any more to propose peace without honour and 
still less war without honour—that is, being surprised 
by war in a quite unprepared state. 

There can be no doubt that we have come to an agree- 
ment on a modus vivendi, if not of absolute peace, with 
Russia with regard to Asia Minor as well as Central Asia. 
Already as far back as 1820 writers of the Leipsic 
“ Encyclopedia ” predicted a meeting there of England 
and Russia “to shake hands or cross swords with one 
another.” Now, happily, Providence has laid the desert 
between them; they can neither shake hands nor cross 
the sword; but what they can do is to construct a com- 
mercial railway across the desert and unite the North of 
Europe with the South of Asia by iron rail and electric 
telegraph. To guard a railway every military man will 
say is far more easy and far less costly than to guard 
mountains, valleys, shores, and simple high-roads: the 
speed and convenience of rail and steam are its own 
guardian. Beside that, the host of uncivilised popula- 
tions will far more satisfactorily be brought to an under- 
standing by ten years’ railway activity than by centuries 
of isolated wanderings in the wilderness. 

With all the other Powers of the universe we are in 
full peace. Will there be any serious concussion between 
Conservatives and Liberals with regard to Foreign 
Policy? We believe that there will be, and that this 
will be called forth by the Syrian Protectorate question : 
Shall it remain merely nominal, or must it become a 
reality—a programme for future activity, a remedy to all 
evils propagated, of over-population in Europe ? 

These questions I propose to discuss in my next letter. 

MATHEAS KEDIM. 


BIMETALLISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


the question of Monometallism or Bimetallism, 
which arose between Mr. Edward Cazalet, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Cernuschi, &c., almost decidedly siding with the Bimetal- 
lists. Allow me to add through your.impartial paper a little 
historical weight to the balance of discussion for the 
opinion of Mr. Thomson Hankey, the champion of 
Monometallism. Well knowing your valuable periodical 
would not grant me long columns for laying the whole 
matter before your readers, I limit myself to-relating in a 
few lines the fact that already eighteen centuries, ago .the 
Thalmud, Mishra and Gemara, Tractatus Baba-Metrya, 
Section iv., Folio xliv., was treating the same question, 
extending it even also to Bimetallism, on the ground 
that copper currency is the “most quick” in running 
from hand to hand, and yet, after a minute and sharp 
discussion, as everyone who in some way or other had 
the opportunity of being acquainted with the acuteness 
of Rabbinical study will easily acknowledge, arrived 
at the conclusion that Monometallism is the only system 
fit for commerce. At that time the rate was 12% 
between gold and silver; at first they took gold, but 
afterwards they accepted silver as the standard money, 
for which their period supplied cogent political reasons, 


S) the one of your last numbers you were treating 
V 
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all the other metals being regarded but as goods. , Coins 
existed at least as long ago as the period of King Joash, 
Some English scholars believe erroneously that they began 
to circulate only during the Persian rule, sass oe name 


of Darikon.—Yours obediently, 
Montagu Place, 8th Jan., 1880, 
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“MIDGE” AT THE ROYALTY. 


R. AND MRS. BURNETT (Miss Jennie Lee) 
have taken the Royalty Theatre for a short 
season, and have produced there a comedy, entitled 
“ Midge,” which has obtained some success in the 
country. This play, which is by Messrs. Martin and 
Burnett, suffers, like a good many others, from having 
been written with a view to providing a particular artist 
with a part, but at the same time it contains much that 
will interest and amuse. Here and there the dialogue 
might be strengthened, and the authors have a curious 
trick of allowing important conversations to go on be- 
tween two people in front while the back of the stage 
is crowded by the other characters, who must in the 
ordinary course of things have overheard them. The 
plot is a simple one. Marjorie Preston, the Midge of 
the play, is the daughter of Colonel Preston, an adven- 
turer, who lives at Boulogne, as it would seem, by 
gambling. Midge is a joyous little Bohemian, who 
seems to relish her unsatisfactory life, and she is engaged 
to a young lord. A shadow, however, hangs over her, 
for it appears that her father cannot prove his marriage 
with her mother, and when she and the colonel are invited 
to the castle of Lord Carntowers, her lover’s father, the 
villain of the piece, who is in love with Midge himself, 
threatens to expose them if they go. We find them 
there, however, in the second act, and here Midge 
appears in a riding-habit, and sings with great spirit 
Whyte-Melville’s hunting song, “‘ Drink, Puppy, Drink.” 
At the end of it, however, Linton, the villain, is as good 
as his word, and she and Colonel Preston are igno- 
miniously turned out_of the castle, after a pathetic 
appeal from Midge to her father to say that the horrible 
stories are not true, which, however, he cannot answer. 
In the last act all comes right—the villain is duly dis- 
comfited, the young lord has been true to his love, and 
Midge, who has gone on to the stage, bids adieu to her 
Bohemian life, and is going to make a happy marriage. 
Miss Jennie Lee, who has hitherto been associated 
with burlesque, and whose very powerful impersonation 
of “Jo” is fresh in the memory of the public, played 
Midge with unflagging vivacity and much brightness, 
She delivered the saucy speeches of the little Bohemian 
with infinite relish, and she struck a true note of pathos 
in the situation at the end of the second act. Miss Lee 
would do well to guard against a tendency to exaggerate 
facial expression which comes over her at times; but 
looked at as a whole the performance was a very clever 
and effective one. Mr. Burnett played a good-hearted 
artist, who acts as a sort of father to Midge, with 
admirable discretion and neatness, and his make-up was 
excellent. Mr. Groves was satisfactory as Colonel 
Preston, and Mr. Charteris may be commended for a 
clever and consistent rendering of the part of the villain. 
Much amusement was created by the really humorous 
acting of Mr. Wilkinson as a young swell who adores © 
Midge and comes to utter grief in the hunting-field, and 
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the remaining characters were fairly sustained. “‘ Midge” 
was received with much laughter and applause, and all 
those concerned in it were summoned before the curtain 
at the end, the authors having also to bow their acknow- 
ledgments. 

The comedy was preceded by the farce, “A Tale of 
a Telephone,” which was supported by Messrs. Harris, 
Wilkinson, and Saker and Miss Fanny Robertson. It 
would have gone better had Mr. Saker, to whom was 
entrusted the principal character, taken the trouble to 
learn his part. It is said that “Jo” will be revived at 
the Royalty during Mr. Burnett’s tenancy, and Mr. 
Edgar Bruce will return at Easter, opening with comedy 
and burlesque. 

H. Savite CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 
ence otiimente 
CAPL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 

OMETHING akin to a feeling that it was “ Hamlet ” 
without Hamlet was what chiefly impressed one 
on Saturday night, when the English season at Her 
Majesty’s commenced without the presence of Mr. 
Carl Rosa in the conductor’s seat. This drawback 
excepted, there was nothing to detract from a remark- 
ably excellent and complete performance of Wagner’s 
“Rienzi.” By turns melodious and noisy, imposing 
and commonplace, this “grand” opera at all times 
makes heavy demands on the resources both of singers 
and of those responsible for the mise en scene. Of the 
latter it is enough to say that things went just as admir- 
ably as they did last year under Mr. Betjemann’s skilful 
guidance. Of the artists we have of course to speak 
most about the new Rienzi, and opinions as to the 
merits and demerits of Herr A. Schott are up to the 
present divided in a way that must puzzle exceedingly 
those who read the musical criticisms of more than 
one daily paper. Steering a middle course—because 
it is here the truest as well as the safest, and neither 
going into ecstacies over his fine physigue and superb 
horsemanship, nor abusing in set terms his bad accent 
and tendency to shout—we are inclined to accept Herr 
Schott as a useful, if no more than moderate, artist, on 
the strength of his declamatory powers and his vigorous, 
intelligent acting. He is not a tame Rienzi, led by 
rather than leading the people; nor is he tired out 
by the end of the third act—a point worth considering 
in a vobusto part such as this. At the same time Herr 
Schott’s voice lacks charm, and he has evidently devoted 
little study to vocal art. More we shall not say for the 
present, except that he carried off a large share of 
Saturday’s honours. Mdlle. Lido made a weak Irene, 
Miss Josephine Yorke a really excellent Adrian (gaining 
a double recall after her air), Mr. Crotty a capital 
Colonna, and Mr. Conly an efficient Raimondo. Miss 
Annetta Albu displayed a pure and pleasing soprano 
voice in the tuneful air for the Messenger of Peace, 
making a very satisfactory début. Chorus and orchestra 
were alike beyond reproach, and it was a positive treat 
to listen to such perfect execution after that which has 

recently been heard at Her Majesty’s. 

“Carmen” was given on Monday with almost the 
same cast as when performed before by this company, 
the only change of note being the substitution of Miss 
Albu for Miss Burns in the part of Paquita, and an 
increase in the good opinion already formed about 
this youthful new comer. For the rest, we only need 
say that Madame Dolaro and Mr. Leli did not 
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in the least improve on their former delineations of 
Carmen and Jost; Miss Julia Gaylord and Mr. Walter 
Bolton were again more than ‘satisfactory as Michaela 
and the Toreador ; while the general performance left 
nothing to be desired. Signor Randegger conducted 
“ Carmen” and “ Rienzi,” displaying on each occasion 
much energy and zeal and an evident familiarity with 
the scores. 

The representation of “ Mignon” (first time in Eng- 
lish in London), we may characterise without hesitation 
not only as the best of the week, but taken “all round,” 
the best that has ever been seen in this country. We 
have no recollection of any performance, at either of our 
opera-houses, in which the delicate nuances that abound in 
Thomas’s work were brought out with such admirable 
clearness and refinement; every air given with perfect 
taste, every ensemble with faultless intonation, every 
chorus with spirit, precision, and unity of idea; the 
delightful accompaniments rendered in irreproachable 
style, and the business of the stage carried out from 
beginning to end without a hitch. It is unusual, indeed, 
for the critic to be able, in these days of “stars,” to 
record a performance wherein excellence was s0 per- 
ceptible in every particular, and its standard yet so high 
as to satisfy the most exacting epicure in operatic dishes. 
Knowing what we did of Miss Gaylord’s ever-growing 
abilities as a dramatic singer, it was not too much to 
expect from hera careful, pleasing Mignon ; but we were 
decidedly not prepared for her singularly clever and 
striking realisation of a character that has been recently 
described with some minuteness in these columns. In 
short, Miss Gaylord’s Mignon, a sympathetic and original 
picture of Goethe’s heroine, commanded a genuine and 
gratifying success. Nor were her companions less happy 
in their efforts. Miss Burns looked Filina to the life, 
acted well, and sang the florid music of the part with 
simply exquisite ease and charm. Mr, Maas gave a quiet 
but vocally artistic delineation of Wilhelm Meister, Mr. 
Leslie Crotty, as Lothario, made a distinct advance on 
his previous assumptions, Mr. Charles Lyall was an 
amusing Laertes, and Mr. G. H. Betjemann lent unwonted 
life and reality to the incidents in the first act, in which 
Giarno takes part. Even the weak points in this remark- 
able performance—we can only remember as such 
Madame Dolaro’s Frederick, and some mistakes in the 
dates of the costumes—were of no importance, and hearty 
applause called forth the principal artists after each act. 
Mr. John Pew conducted most ably, and deserves his 
full share of praise for helping to make “ Mignon” a 
leading attraction of the Carl Rosa repertory. One thing 
more must not be forgotten amid our chorus of eulogies, 
—the capital English adaptation of the libretto by Mr. 
Arthur Matthison, made all the more welcome by contrast 
with the wretched translation of which we have before 
had to complain, when noticing this opera during the 
Italian season. 





GOETZ’S “TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


OTWITHSTANDING the utterly incomplete 
rendering of Goetz’s opera when first produced 

at Drury Lane, eighteen months ago, there can be no 
question that, in affording a preliminary study, it placed 
at a great advantage all who will hear the music for the 
second titae next Tuesday, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Like all true inspirations of genius, and as such we 
cannot hesitate to recognise it, ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew” grows upon the listener with further acquaint- 
ance, and every advance towards familiarity with its 
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music reveals fresh beauties. It can hardiy be said to 
fascinate at the outset. Rather is one struck by the 
thorough earnestness and power with which the com- 
poser has grasped his subject, his individuality of style, 
and the rich flow of melody running alike in voice parts 
and the orchestra. When all is known and understood, 
it is simply delightful to note the extraordinary skill with 
which Goetz has worked out and elaborated the various 
divisions of his score ; to listen to the charming phrases 
that constitute the Zeit-mofive, as they appear and re- 
appear with ever-changing effect; to marvel at the 
splendid grouping of the chorus and concerted pieces ; 
and, above all, to revel in the masterly orchestration— 
tuneful and piquant as it is full of scholarly device— 
with which the composer has enriched his work. All 
who heard his Symphony in F will have been prepared 
for the “ polyphonic” style, which is this musician’s chief 
characteristic ; but, clever as the score may be, no one 
can say that aught in “The Taming of the Shrew” 
smells of the lamp. Here, in fact, is an opera which 
may well form a model for composers of the future. 
They will find originality, without any outrage of 
orthodox forms ; they will find every character possess- 
ing appropriate means of expression—each, as it were, 
with distinctive music of its own; and they will find, 
too, that it is quite possible to write a comic opera in 
four acts, that need never for a moment become tedious 
to a fairly attentive and appreciative audience. 

The German libretto of ‘* Der Widerspanstigen Zah- 
mung” is by J. Viktor Widmann, who very properly 
describes it as “freely arranged ” from Shakespeare’s 
comedy. The order of the scenes is reversed, many are 
left out, and others are compressed. with considerable 
gain of effect for operatic purposes. No fault can be 
found with this; but the English translation of the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck is not a thing to be accepted with- 
out protest. This gentleman appears to have made 
up his mind to have as little as possible to do with 
Shakespeare, and rely all he could on his own powers 
of adaptation, which are very poor indeed. The task 
may not have been an easy one, but something better 
than a mere literal translation of German sentences, 
with occasional incongruous mixtures of prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions, might surely have been 
managed. Fortunately, however, Shakespeare’s comedy 
will be at home here, and still more fortunately the 


success of Goetz’'s chef-d’euvre will not depend on a com-. 


prehension of Mr, Troutbeck’s version of the libretto. 
Whether the public will take quickly to the music of 
this work remains to be seen ; but that cultivated opera- 
goers will at once recognise its claims we feel convinced. 
Apart from the general features of excellence we have 
already mentioned, there are many numbers in the work 
that require no second hearing to confirm them as gems 
of the purest melody. Among these we may point out, 
in the first act, the duet between Lucentio and Bianca, 
and the soliloquy of Petruchio, in which he determines 
to undertake the taming of Katharine. In the second 
act there are Katharine’s song, “Ich will mich Keinem 
geben,” her subsequent duet with Petruchio, and the 
quintet that concludes the scene. In the third act are 
conspicuous the opening quartet, Baptista’s welcome to 
his guests, and the succeeding chorus—all charming 
pieces of writing—while the scene between Lucentio, 
Hortensio, and Bianca is worthy of Rossini in his best 
mood. Equally fine, in their way, are the remaining 
portions of this rather long act ; which, further, includes 
the wedding and arrival of the newly-married pair at 
Petruchio’s house. The famous scene with the tailor 
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and servants is left till the last act. It is treated in 
masterly fashion ; and from this point to the end of the 
opera, as if Goetz had now thoroughly warmed to his 
task, every bar is instinct with genius and true musical 
feeling. A glorious duet between Petruchio and 
Katharine—shrew no longer, but loving and obedient— 
is followed by a septet full of rich harmony, and this 
leads up to the final chorus of joy and triumph, a fitting 
climax to a really noble work. 

Whatever its subsequent fate, special interest is bound 
to attach to the production of “The Taming of the 
Shrew ” on Tuesday, and for two reasons—first, because 
it will be one of the novelties of the Carl Rosa season, 
which is a guarantee of a performance of the highest 
efficiency ; and, secondly, because the services have 
been secured of Miss Minnie Hauk, the Katharine 
who created the part in Germany according to the com- 
poser’s express indications. It should be known, indeed, 
that this gifted prima-donna had much correspondence 
with Goetz on the subject of his opera, the lady taking 
vast interest in the 7é/e of Katharine, and the composer 
taking quite as much in her ideas as to its conception. 
At about this time—and it is a sorrowful fact to 
remember—the unfortunate musician was already suc- 
cumbing to the ravages of consumption, and was unequal 
to the labour of carrying out many suggestions made to 
him by the artist that met with his approval. However, 
he did not die without leaving a legacy that may be said 
to have formed a link between “ The Taming of the 
Shrew” and the name of Minnie Hauk which will 
endure as long as the work itself. This legacy was the 
last air for Katharine in the fourth act—a composition 
that was the “swan-song” of Goetz, for we believe he 
never afterwards wrote another note. It was composed 
expressly for Miss Hauk, and is not to be found in the 
ordinary vocal score, but will of course be sung on Tues- 
day night. We may congratulate alike management and 
public on the collaboration of this artist on that 
occasion, not doubting that she will repeat a success 
which in Germany has identified her name as much with 
the character of Katharine as of Carmen. The men- 


tion of these two réles reminds us only too forcibly of © 


the similarity between the fates of Goetz and Bizet, each 
dying at the same comparatively youthful age, and leav- 
ing behind one great work to occupy a prominent place 
in the domain of opera. Still more strange is it that in 
one artist should have been united the finest representa- 
tion of the heroines of both works. 


Gossip.—Wagner has arrived at Naples, where he 
will stay until quite convalescent. We hear his health 


continues to improve.—Maurel, the gifted baritone © 


whom we have all admired at Covent Garden for several 
seasons past, has been successful beyond all expectation 
at the Paris Grand Opéra. He had never sung there 
until this winter, and his compatriots have taken to him 
immensely.—Madame Trebelli starts to-day on a concert 
tour in the provinces, taking with her Mrs, Osgood, Mr. 


Shakespeare, and Signor Zoboli as vocalists, M. Ovide © 


Musin as solo violinist, and Mr. Frederick H. Cowen 7 


as pianist and accompanist. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
a 
THE VERY REVEREND ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., LL.D., DEAN OF WEST- 
MINSTER. 


LIFE. 
ORN 1815. 


Educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold. 

1834. Scholarship, Balliol College, Oxford. 

1837. Newdigate Prize, Ireland Scholarship. 

First Class in Classics. ; 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

1839. Latin Essay Prize. 

1840. English Essay Prize. 

1840-52. Tutor at University College, Oxford. 

1845-46. Select Preacher to the University of Oxford. 

1851-52. Secretary of the Oxford University Commis- 
sion. 

1851-58. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

1858-63. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford; Canon of Christ- 
church, Oxford; and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London. 

1863. Dean of Westminster. 


_ 1872. Select Preacher to the University of Oxford. 


1875. Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrew’ss— 
March 31. 

Besides the writings enumerated below, the Very 
Reverend Dean has been an indefatigable contributor 
to many of our periodicals; various papers in Dr. 
Smith’s Classical and Bible Dictionaries are from his 
pen; also some dissertations in the Journal of the 
Archeological Institute and the Archeologist. 


WRITINGS. 


1837. “The Gipsies: a Prize Poem recited in the 

Theatre at Oxford.” 12mo. 
Another Edit., 1837. 12mo. 
1846. “The Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold.” 
2 vols., 8vo. 
6th Edit., 1846 ; roth Edit., 1877. 
1847. ‘Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age.” 8vo. 
3rd Edit., 1874. 
“ Letters to Friends at Home” [in Sir T. Wyse’s 
“Impressions of Greece”]. 8vo. 

1851. Edited, with a Memoir, “The Addresses and 
Charges of Edward Stanley, Bishop of Nor 
wich.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1852. 

1854. “ The Study of Modern History in London.” 8vo. 
[In Lectures delivered to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association from November, 1853, to 
February, 1854. ] 

1855. “The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, with 
Notes and Dissertations (Greek and English).” 
8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1858; 3rd Edit., 1865 ; 4th Edit., 
1876. 
“Foundation and Superstructure: a Sermon on 
1 Cor. iii., 11-73.” 8vo. 
“The Work of an Evangelist: Sermon [on 
2 Tim. iv., 5] preached at Norwich.” 8vo. 
‘‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury.” 8vo. 
and Edit., 1855, 8vo ; 3rd Edit., 1857, 8vo ; 
4th Edit., 1859, 12mo. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1863. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 
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“Sinai and Palestine in connection with their 

History.” 8yo. 
2nd Edit., 1856 ; 3rd Edit., 1856 ; 4th Edit., 
1857 ; new Edit., 1866. 

“The Reformation : a Lecture.” 8vo. [In J. H. 
Gurney’s “ Evening Recreations.”] 

“Life in Death: a Sermon fon 2 Cor. vi., 9] 
preached after the Funeral of W. R. Lyall” 
8vo. 

“Three Introductory Lectures on the Study of 
Ecclesiastical History.” 8yo. 

“The Repentance of David: a Sermon (on 
2 Sam. xii., 7-13).” 8vo. [No. 2 of a Series 

called “ Lenten Sermons.”] 
2nd Edit., 1858. 8vo. 

“ The Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teach- 
ing: Sermons preached mostly at Canterbury 
Cathedral.” 8vo. | 

“Follow Paul and Follow Christ: a Sermon [on 
1 Cor. xi, 1].” r2mo. [In Sermons at the 
Special Services at St. Paul's Cathedral. ] 

Another Edit., 1859. 8vo. 

“ Freedom and Labour : two Sermons at Oxford.” 
8vo. 

“The Encouragement of Ordination : a Sermon 
[on Luke xii., 35].” 8vo. 

Article in the Edinburgh Review on “ Essays and 

Reviews.” [4] 

“Lecture on the History of the Eastern Church, 
with Three Introductory Lectures on the Study 
of Ecclesiastical History.” 8vo. 

2nd Edit., 1862; 4th Edit., 1869. 

“Human Corruption: a Sermon [on Gen. iii, 
1, 15].”  8vo. 

“ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church,” 
with Maps and Plans. [In progress.] 3 vols., 
8vo. 

4th Edit., 1866 ; 6th Edit., 1875. 

“Great Opportunities: a Farewell Sermon [on 
Luke xix., 41, 42].” 8vo. 

“The Freedom of the Spirit: a Sermon [on 
Eph. iv., 30].” 8vo. [In No. 5 of “ Lenten 
Sermons.”] 

‘A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London on the 
State of Subscription in the Church of England 
and in the University of Oxford.” 8vo. [3] 

“Sermons preached before the Prince of Wales 
during his Tour in the East in the Spring of 
1862, with notices of some of the localities 
visited.” 8vo, 

‘“‘ The Bible ; its Form and its Substance: Three 
Sermons [on Heb.i., 1, 2].” 8vo. , 

Introduction to J. J. Whitty’s ‘Proposed Water 
Supply and Sewerage for Jerusalem.” ‘vo. 

“A Reasonable, Holy, and Loving Sacrifice : 
Sermon preached on Jan. 10, 1864.” 12mo. 

“The Creation of Man: a Sermon [on 
Gen. i., 26, 273 ii, 7, 19] preached on behalf 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 8vo. 

“The Crusade of Charity: a Sermon. [on 
Ps. li., 18].”  8vo. 

“Dedication of Westminster Abbey : a Sermon 
[on John x, 22, 23] preached 28th Dec. 
1865, being the Eight-hundredth Anniversary 
of the Foundation of Westminster Abbey.” 
8vo. 

“The South African Controversy: a Speech.” 
8vo. 
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1867. “The Authority of Christ: a Sermon fon 
Luke vii, 19, 22, 23}” 8vo. [In Sermons 
preached to Working People. ] 

“The Coronation of William the Conqueror and 
its Consequences : a Sermon [on Is. ix., 5, 6] 
preached at Westminster Abbey on Christmas 
Day, 1866.” 8vo. 

1868. “ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” 
1 vol., 8vo. 

and Edit., 1868 ; 3rd Edit., illustrated, 1869; 
4th Edit., 1876. 

“ An Address on the Connection of Church and 
State, delivered at Sion College on Feb. 15, 
1868.” 8yo. [C] 

2nd Edit., 1868. 

Preface to Baron Bunsen’s “ God in History.” 8vo. 

“ A Threefold Call: a Sermon [on 1 Sam. iii., 9] 
preached in Westminster Abbey on the occa- 
sion of the Public Thanksgiving for the escape 
of the Duke of Edinburgh and the success of 
the Abyssinian War.” 8vo. 

1869. “ The Spirit Within the Wheels: a Sermon [on 
Ezek. i., 16-25].”  12mo. 

“The Three Irish Churches: an Historical 
Address delivered at Sion-College, Jan. 28th, 
1869.” 8vo, [D] 

1870. “Essays chiefly on Questions of Church and 
State, from 1850-70.” 8vo. [Including 4, 
B, C, and D] 

“‘ The Greek Massacre: a Sermon [on Ps. lxxvii., 
19 and 20] preached May 15th, 1870, being 
the day of the arrival in England of the re- 
mains of E. Herbert and F. Vyner, murdered 
in Greece, April 21st.” 8vo. 

“Sermon on Luke xv., 3, and xvi., 19-21, preached 
in Westminster Abbey the Sunday after the 
death of Charles Dickens.” 

1871. “The Athanasian Creed,” with a Preface. 8vo. 

“The Distress of Paris: a Sermon [on Sam. i. 
and ii., 19}.” 

Preface to Facsimile of Black-Letter Prayer-Book 
(1639). Fol. 


Introduction to C. W. Wilson’s “ The Recovery of. 


Jerusalem.” 8vo. 

1872. “The Lifting of the Everlasting Gates: a Sermon 
[on Ps. xxiv., 7-10].” 8vo. [In “A Week in 
Chester Cathedral.”’] 

“Lectures on the History of the Church of Scot- 
land, delivered in Edinburgh in 1872.” 8vo. 

“Let there be Light: a Discourse [on Gen. i., 3] 
delivered in Westminster Abbey on Jan. 28th, 
1872.” 8vo. 

“The National Thanksgiving for the Recovery of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: Sermons 
preached in Westminster Abbey.” 8vo. 

Preface to “ Letters and Journals of the Earl of 
Elgin,” by Theodore Walrond. 8vo. 

‘The Two Great Commandments : a Sermon [on 
Luke x., 27] preached in the Town Church of 
St. Andrews, August 25th, 1872.” 8yo, [X] 

1873. “ The Prospects of Christian Missions: a Sermon 
[on Acts iv., 35].” 8vo. 

“ Purity and Light: a Sermon [on Matt. v., 13 
and 14] preached on the Sunday after the funeral 
of A. Sedgwick.” 8vo. 

“Introductory Sermon [on Acts xxvi., 28 and 29] 
‘On Missions.’” 8vo. 

1874. Preface to C. M. Loyson’s “Catholic Reform.” 
8vo. 
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1874. “The Character of John Bunyan.” ‘(In “ The 
Book of the Bunyan Festival.”] 8vo. 

“The Persian King: a Sermon fon Esther i, 
1-3, viii, 4-6].” [In “ Catholic Sermons,” Vol. I. 
8vo. | 

Preface to “ The Utrecht Psalter: Reports on the 
Age of the Manuscripts.” Fol. 

Introductory Notice to J. C. Hare’s “ Victory of 
Faith.” 8vo. 

1875. “The Early Christians of Northumbria: a Lec- 
ture” [reprinted from Good Words]. 8vo. 

“England and India: a Sermon [on Esther i, 1; / 
iii, 8; and vii, 6)” 8vo. 

“Charles Kingsley : a Sermon [on 1 Cor. xvi., 13] 
preached in Westminster Abbey, Jan. 31, 1875.” 
8vo. 

3rd Edit. 1875. 8vo. 

“ Inaugural Address as Lord Rector of the Uni-/ 
versity of St. Andrews, delivered at his Instal- 
lation March gtst, 1875.” 8vo.[Y] | 

2nd Edit., 1875. 8vo. 

“The Rending of the Veil: a Sermon [on Matt. § 
xxvii, 51].” 8vo. [In “ Pulpit Echoes.”] 

1876. “The Return of the Traveller: a Sermon [on | 
Ps. cxxii.] preached in the Presence of the” 
Prince of Wales.” 8vo. 3 

1877. Preface to “A New Biblia Pauperum, being 
Thirty-Eight Woodcuts.” 4to. 

“Prefatory Letter to S. Greg’s “A Layman’s 
Legacy.” 8vo. 

“ Addresses and Sermons delivered at St | 
Andrews in 1872, 1875, and 1877.” 8vo. 
{Including X and ¥.] 

1878. “ Addresses and Sermons delivered in America,” 
and published at New York. 

“ Historical Aspect of the American States and 
American Churches” [in Macmiillan’s Maga- 
sine). 

1879. “Edward and Catherine Stanley: a Memoir.” 
8vo. 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA.* 


ITH the accuracy which throughout characterises 
the author of these valuable volumes, they are, on § 
the title-page, termed the third edition of “The Life of 
Gaudama,” the first having appeared in Rangoon in 1858, # 
and the second, also'in Rangoon, in 1866. But of 
neither of these editions were many copies printed, and 
the few which appeared were rapidly exhausted, so that 
the work has been for some years almost unattainable. | 
Further, not only was the second edition much enlarged, § 
but the work has since been further enriched by a number 
of notes explaining the principles of Buddhism. It now 
contains twice as much matter as it did in its original 
form twenty-two years ago, and as but few copies o 
either of the preceding editions ever reached Europe, and 
those through private hands, it may fairly be stated that 
the work is entirely new to the British public. The 
labours of Bishop Bigandet in Burmah have now 
extended over something like forty years. He has made 
his home in the wilderness, to convert the heathen, 
and not only to cure their souls, but their bodies also 
Bishop Bigandet’s eminent abilities and his extraordinary 
energy would without doubt have obtained for him rapi¢ 
advancement in the Church of which he is so conspicuousi 
* The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese 


With Annotations. By the Right Reverend P, BIGANDET, Bist 
of Ramatha. (Triibner and Co.) 
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an. ornament. It is probable that if he had spent the 
last twenty years in comparative ease in Italy’s beautiful 
climate, instead of in exile on the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
he would have secured one or other of those bishoprics 
not in partibus which less useful, though more conspicuous, 
colleagues now occupy. But the Bishop has created in 
Burmah, both British and native, schools, hospitals, and 
churches innumerable; he has devoted himself unremit- 
tingly to mission work in its highest and most exalted 
sense ; he is supported in his labour by an army of faith- 
ful sisters of charity, chaplains, and schoolmasters, who 
venerate the very ground on which he treads; and he 
has spent what little leisure his active work left him, 
extending as it does over more than a thousand miles 
in length and breadth, in acquiring a knowledge of 
Buddhism far surpassing that of any other living 
European. Nor could he ever have acquired this know- 
ledge if he had not mastered Paliand Burmese, with the 
manifold dialects of the latter, so thoroughly that Bishop 
Bigandet probably now finds it easier to talk and write 
Burmese than his own native French. Dwelling in a 
British possession, among English officials, soldiers, and 
clergymen, surrounded by competing missionaries, the 
author’s tact has never failed him. There is in Burmah 
none of that hostility between Catholic and Protestant 
missions which we see so painfully exemplified elsewhere. 
The Society’s agents may occasionally feel a little jealous 
at the influence the Right Reverend Father has gained 
in the province and the kingdom; but beyond this their 
feeling cannot go. He has been able to steer his ship 
of the Church through all the difficulties, religious and 
national, which surround him, and there is scarcely one 
in the province, whether English, Eurasian, or Burmese, 
who does not know and revere the name of the Bishop. 

If we have devoted some space to the author which 
ought, properly speaking, have belonged to a review of 
his work, it has been to show his eminent and singular 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken, and also 
because a summary of such a book is impossible. Any- 
one who has written about Burmah since 1858 has 
drawn largely on the earlier editions of this work, and 
General Ffytche did not hesitate, in describing the Budd- 
hist religion and the peculiarities of the priestly profession, 
to copy many passages from the “ Life of Gaudama.” 
Of course the gallant author was careful to acknowledge 
his debt ; but it must be a matter of satisfaction to him, 
as well as to English scholars and to those interested in 
our Eastern dependencies, that the valuable book which 
has supplied so many amateur writers with material, 
should at last be made thoroughly accessible to the public 
at large. 

The purest form of Buddhism is to be found in 
Burmabh, and the,“ Life of Gaudama ” is nothing less than 
a full exposition of this system of faith. It is much more 
than even the life of the last Buddha, for the notes, which 
often occupy more space than the text itself, go fully into 
the superstitions, customs, and manners of the people, 
besides explaining many passages which might otherwise 
be enigmas to all except the very limited number of 
readers who understand Burmese language and literature. 
The legends of Buddha have been translated into 
English from the Thibetan, Sanscrit, Singalese, and 
Chinese ; but, so far as we are aware, nothing has been 
done in this respect in Siam, Cochin China, or Cam- 
bodga, and the “Life of Gaudama,” with its copious 
notes and additions, is the only authority we have for 
the Burmese form of Buddhism. Buddhism reckons 
no less than three hundred millions of adherents, 
notwithstanding the difficulties it presents to the mind of 


S 


the Aryan and even of the Semite. It is difficult to 
realise that a faith, of which the keynote is entire and 
absolute dissolution, should have so great a sway; nor 
is it any easier to comprehend how its tenets, which are 
as complicated and difficult to grasp as its practices are 
ascetic, should have secured such a hold on vast masses 
of comparatively ignorant people. Even the cultured 
European intellect fails at the first reading to grapple 
with the notions of endless years, endless worlds, and 
endless transmigrations which appear in all the Buddhistic 
compositions ; still less is the ordinary reader able to put 
himself in the place of a true adherent of Buddhism, who, 
while acknowledging that Gaudama was only a mortal (a 
fact often misapprehended by some even of our learned 
commentators), is sufficiently discriminative to be able to 
worship Buddha in the abstract as the ideal of wisdom 
and intelligence, without ascribing to his latest incarna- 
tion anything of a Divine character. Of the supernatural 
there is, however, enough in these pages to gratify the most 
hungry ; of nats (spirits) of extraordinary manifestations 
during Gaudama’s precious woes there are plenty ; in fact, 
the whole Buddhist system, with its thirty-one abodes, 
implies a quantity of notions far removed from the real 
world. Not the least curious of these notions is 
the idea that above the abode of man come six seats 
of mats where, in Toocita, they enjoy all manner of 
sensual enjoyments. Yet does it appear clearly, not 
only from this life of Gaudama, but from all the other 
legends of Buddha which we have seen, that persons 
“qualifying” for that eminent position strip off all 
passion even while they dwell on the earth, and become 


anchorites, spending their lives in the sternest asceticism.. 


This is only one of the thousand puzzles which a study 
of Buddhism will suggest, and which will make the 
acceptance of such a faith by so many a still more 
wonderful problem. If any argument could make us 
believe that the simpler the religion the more difficult it 
is to spread it, the practical example of Buddhism should 
do so. Here is a system so complicated, so involved, 
dealing with such huge and contradictory masses of 
figures, times, and distances, that special concentration is 
required to understand even its elements. Here is a 
mountain nearly a thousand miles high; here are 
millions of years dealt with as if they were but a day. 
There are transmigrations innumerable ; five hundred 
and ten different existences of Buddha, which are 
asserted to be only a fractional portion of the lives 
through which he went ; the boundless regions of pure 
spiritualism, to which access is obtained only after a pro- 
bation lasting moré years than most historians attribute 
to the world’s existence, and, after all, Neibban or entire 
spirituality which, to a Western mind, looks like simple 
nothingness. There is in all this no Supreme Being, no 
God, whether incarnate or ghostly, no One Centre of the 
Universe ; there is nothing but vast speculation of which 
the extent appals while the details puzzle. Yet this 
intangible, unearthly, irrational, and totally incompre- 
hensible religion has made and kept more converts than 
any other; scarcely excepting Christianity itself, A key 
to a part of this singular problem may possibly be found 
in the doctrine of merits and demerits, which goes far to 
explain how it is possible that, without any idea of a 
Supreme Being, a warm faith may still be preserved. 

‘“ i in thi s Bishop Bigandet in a note) 
are eA eer hard i aeette it 0 their merits and de- 
merits. . . . This principle once admitted, Buddhists 
explain the good or evil that befalls every individual in 
every conceivable state of existence. Is a man dead, he is 


ttended on his way to another state of being both by his 
snestts and demerits, who, like two inseparable companions, 
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follow him whithersoever he Should the sum of de- 
merits prove greater, he is forced into hell, or into some 
other state of punishment, to bear sufferings proportionate 


to his offences, until he has fully paid off his debt. 


If, on the contrary, at the moment of death the influence of 


his merits be the strongest, he is directed into a state of hap- 
piness, pleasure, and enjoyment, say in one of the seats of 
nats or Brahmas, and remains there as ee as the action 
of the good influence lasts. When it is over he comes again 
into the abode of man, or in a state of probation, when he 
has to labour anew to amass new and greater merits that 
will hereafter entitle him to a higher reward than the one he 
had previously enjoyed. From the foregoing observations it 
is evident that the zdea of a Supreme Being rewarding the 

ood and punishing the wicked és carefully excluded, and all 
oreign interference on this subject entirely done away with. 
.. » On the above principle Buddhists account for all 
various phases of human existence. Isa child born from 
rich, great, and distinguished parents, does he become a 
wealthy and powerful man—he is indebted for all that to 
merits acquired during former existences. Is he born in a 
low, poor, and wretched condition, with bodily defects and 
imperfections, &c., his former demerits are the principle and 
cause of all his present misfortune.” 

How little, however, such a doctrine can promote 
morality will be clear to the most casual reader. Ifa 
man feels that he will always be able to “ work off” any 
great sin by some hardships at some future very remote 
period, and that after this “working off” has been accom- 
plished he will again start fair, it is obvious that the ter- 
rors by which churchmen of other creeds have always 
worked are quite inapplicable. Whether the notion of a 
finite punishment for a finite offence, as entertained by 
the Buddhists; or that of eternal damnation for one short 
mortal sin, be the more consistent with the idea of Divine 
justice, it is not here our province to discuss. But, not- 
withstanding Bishop Bigandet’s frequent remarks on 
the revolting errors of Buddhism, we can well imagine a 
learned Phongyee making a good fight for his view of 
the case. 

Into the details of the life of Gaudama, as here re- 
lated, it is of course impossible for us to enter. The 
author simply translates the Pali-Burmese, and is careful 
not to modify in any way the text of the original. What- 
ever he has to say—and that is much and valuable—is 
given in notes. There can be no mistake as to the text 
itself, for Bishop Bigandet, though an _ enthusiastic 
Churchman, is too thorough a savant and too conscien- 
tious a scholar to allow anything to mar the purity of the 
original. It is this thorough conscientiousness which, in 
addition to the special qualifications of the author, makes 
the whole work so eminently valuable. There is not a 
single attempt at colouring anything. Even in the notes 
facts are stated, beliefs explained, systems elucidated, 
with only so much commentary as is necessary to make 
them intelligible. Bishop Bigandet has, he tells us, 
read through nearly all of the 510 lives of Buddha in 
the original. We are, indeed, informed that some of 
them are very short; but yet all who have an idea of 
what sort of reading these Buddhist manuscripts are 
must be amazed at the amount of labour this perusal 
involved. The statement is made parenthetically in a 
note, apparently without the slightest notion on the part 
of the author that he had earned any special merit. We 
wish, for Bishop Bigandet’s sake, that the Buddhist 
doctrine which we have quoted from his pages were true ; 
for in that case we might expect him to be at least the 
successor of Leo XIII. Although, however, we cannot 
promise him this distinction in a future existence, we can 
safely say that he has earned the gratitude of a very wide 
circle of scholars and learners. He may say of himself, 
without any undue pride— 


“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius.” 
And those who remember the genial Churchman enliven- 
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ing a whole circle of comparatively dull British official: 

and merchants by his brilliant wit and lively conyersa- 
tion ; those who recall his exquisite tact, his charming’ 
manners, and his melodious voice, and have regretted’ 
that all endeavours hitherto to recall him to Europe 
have proved fruitless, must confess to themselves that 
he has made as good use of his time in Burmah from 
the standpoint of the scholar as from that of thé 


humanitarian. 





CONFIDENCE.* 


HEN an author’s works follow each other in / 
rapid succession, as do Mr. James’s, the claims 
made on them by their readers are much greater?) 
than when sufficient time has elapsed to allow the faults 
of each work to be forgotten before the next appears. - 
Looking back through a vista of many months one is” 
more likely to recollect some pleasant passages, some@- 
display of bright fancy, or some notable character, than © 
a fault of construction, of style, or of description. But 
if a book with certain faults but much greater virtues is § 
rapidly followed by another, and then by another again, 
with similar faults and no greater virtues, even the least 
critical of readers is apt to dwell on the former. and 
become dulled to the latter. An acute reviewer has | 
remarked that it is very difficult to write a second book, 
in which of course the assumption is involved that the 
first one was fairly good. As a commercial speculation. 
the second will, in such a case, be a decided success, 
but as a literary work it is, in nine cases out of ten, a 
failure. Now when an author produces four distinct 
books of fiction in something like a twelvemonth, he must | 
possess not only talent, but genius of a most extraor- 
dinary kind, to make his readers appreciate his last book 
as highly as his first. tay 
We are not inclined to assert that Mr. James does 
not possess this extraordinary genius. But we must con- 
fess that “‘ Confidence ” would have produced on us, as 
on most people, a very much better impression if it had 
not so rapidly followed on the heels of ‘“‘ The American ” 
and “ The Madonna of the Future.” For we had already 
begun to doubt Mr. James’s perennial freshness; we had 
already had slight, though still secret, misgivings as to © 
the genuineness of the bloom on the peach. We are not | 
yet prepared to say of his works that they have ceased ” 
to be amusing, still less that they are no longer clever © 
and bright. But the author is going dangerously near 
the edge of that precipice of novelists, of that gulf in 
which so many reputations have been wrecked. He is 
in extreme peril of becoming monotonous by imitating © 
himself. There is in his stories almost always a pleasant 7 
young American, one who, if not absolutely rich, is 
removed above immediate money troubles, a man gifted © 
with excellent qualities of mind and body, who, as the 7 
hero, eventually wins our sympathies. Thissame man re-) 
appears in all, or nearly all, of these fictions. He is capable © 
of falling deeply in love, though he is not by any means 
romantic; he is something of a poet, though not an 
idealist ; he is acute, though of course constantly wrong 
in his judgment of women, and more especially of the 
particular woman with whom he is in love. There 
also in Mr. James’s stories an enigmatic heroine. She is 
dark, has a chiselled profile, and manners which 
friends in England would call abrupt and foes slangy. 
This heroine re-appears, mutatis mutandis, under differert 
names. She may be a French girl, whose friends exere 
a mysterious influence over her, and finally persuade her 


* Confidence, By H. James, Junior. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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to fly into a convent ; she may be an English girl, whose 
flirtations, though extremely noticeable, are always 
honest ; or she may (as she is in the majority of cases) 
be an American, But German, Italian, French, or 
American, she is alike enigmatic. Nor is the secret of 
her character always cleared up. One of Mr. James’s 
best qualities has hitherto been that he does not explain 
everything in detail, but leaves something for the reader 
to guess ; but in this respect he may go too far. In some 
of the tales contained in “ The Madonna of the Future ” 
it was not easy for the average mind to form a theory 
which would satisfactorily solve the problems set by the 
author ; in *‘ Confidence” such problems are continuous 
throughout the book, and though the end is pleasant, 
which is the one good feature differentiating this last 
work from many other short and long tales by Mr. James, 
yet a solution of the puzzles thoroughly satisfactory to 
the average reader is not reached ; he is, in fact, expected 
to go through a process of subtle analysis, which is clear 
enough to Mr. James, as the people dealt with are 
creations of his brain, but not by any means clear to the 
outsider. To the end of the book we do not quite know 
what to make of Mrs. Vivian. Bernard, the hero, 
clearly blunders several times in his opinion of 
her character; but even when we reach the last 
page we are not quite certain whether she was 
as mercenary as at one time he thought her, 
or as sweet as he took her to be at another. Then, too, 
is it possible to conceive such an insensate fool as Gor- 
don Wright, the fdus Achates of the hero, who calls Ber- 
nard from Vienna to Baden in order that he may have his 
opinion on Miss Vivian, with whom he, Gordon, is in 
love, who leaves these two together as long and as often 
as possible “in order that he may study her,” and is then 
at last furiously angry at the natural result? Mr. James’s 
wonderful power of analysis of feelings and thoughts has 
in this case carried him far beyond the bounds of 
common sense, just as it has done before. 

Yet the book is charming, bright, and pleasant withal, 
easy to read, short, crisp, and healthy notwithstanding its 
‘subtlety. There is scarcelya hint of a morbid feeling; there 
is no villain in the book ; no crime is committed ; there 
is no railway accident ; and no one goes to South Africa, 
As we have already indicated, if ‘* Confidence ” had been 
Mr. James’s first work it would have been warmly, if not 
enthusiastically, received. As it is, we fear it will fall 
somewhat flat. Mr. James is in danger of becoming 
motorious by his inexplicable women with good profiles. 
‘as his namesake was by the two horsemen, one younger 
than the other, one fair and the other dark. 


THE TALMUD.* 


HE interest which has been aroused in recent years, 
both in this country and on the Continent, but 

more especially here, in the laws and customs of the 
ancient Jews is scarcely less remarkable than the general 
ignorance and indifference with respect to the same sub- 
jects a few years ago. When the now historical article by 
Deutsch appeared in the Quarterly Review for Oct., 1867, 
the effect was as if a new force had been discovered in 
Nature ; and no one would have guessed that considerable 
means already then existed, in familiar modern languages, 
of forming some acquaintance with that singular ency- 
clopzdia of learning known as the Talmud. Since then, 
however, there has been a great change ; and now there 





* The Talmud. The Civil Law of the Talmud ; translated, with 
Notes, by Dr. J. M. RasBinowicz. (Paris : Thorin.) 
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are probably few out of the illiterate classes who have 
not at least an outline knowledge of the contents and the 
circumstances of the redaction of the Talmud, and an 
acquaintance with some of its best known tales and pro- 
verbs, It is only a wonder that the society of hare- 
brained idiots whose object in life is to prove the iden- 
tity of the Anglo-Saxon race with the so-called lost tribes 
of Israel, have not pressed the Talmudic legislation into 
their service, and scught to strengthen their case by the 
similarity of the laws of ancient Judea to our own. Per- 
haps they have done so, unknown to us; if not, we present 
them with the idea, va/eat quantum. 

The volume before us is one of a series of critical 
translations of the various Talmudical treatises, Apart 
from its direct value to those who study the Talmud, it 
contains much that is of great interest to the student of 
jurisprudence and of antiquity generally, though from the 
nature of the subject it scarcely comes up in this respect 
to the volume on the Criminal Legislation of the Talmud, 
by the same author, which appeared a short time ago. 
Criminal Jurisprudence deals with matters which, in 
their main features, are the same in all states of 
society and in all stages of civilisation, its primary 
object being the protection of society, or the State, 
as a whole, against its individual members, The 
measures taken by society for its own protection in one 
age are accordingly, as a rule, more or less adapted 
and applicable even when the general condition of society 
is considerably changed. Civil legislation, on the other 
hand, dealing with every possible circumstance and rela- 
tion of life, is of necessity so special in its bearing upon 
the state of society to which it relates, than in later times 
and under altered circumstances, it loses much of its value 
and even of its interest. Such we find to be to a great extent 
the case with the present volume. While of the highest 
value as presenting with clearness certain aspects of the 
social condition of the Talmudic age, many of the articles 
it sets forth are wholly inapplicable to any other than 
a purely agricultural community. The principle, for 
instance, which forbade the taking of interest for a 
loan is one which is by no means easy to understand 
at the present day. And when it appears, as we find to 
be the case, that every evasion of this rule, or the giving 
or doing anything, even a mere good turn, as an equiva- 
lent for a loan, was strictly prohibited, it becomes matter 
of surprise to find that anyone was ever willing to lend. 
The explanation given, and no doubt the true one, is 
that the community being purely agricultural, and each 
household subsisting on the produce of its own land, 
money was never borrowed except for a temporary pur- 
pose and for actual necessity. The creditor lost nothing, 
for there was no-trade in which to employ his money ; 
he also incurred no risk of loss, for the borrower was a 
landowner ; and the Mosaic law, while forbidding the 
taking of interest, made it a meritorious act to lend to 
the poor. But even with this explanation it is difficult 
to see how in any society which had advanced beyond 
the stage of barter, a rule so utterly prohibitive of trade 
could have been long observed. 

Among the other subjects dealt with in this volume 
are the law of objects lost and found, contracts of sale 
and purchase, the law of bailees or trustees, the oaths of 
witnesses, rights of pre-emption between adjacent pro- 
prietors, sequestrations, special laws in favour of the 
labouring classes. Under the first of these heads are 
discussed the duties of the finder of lost property; in 
what cases it is lawful for him to keep it, and the degree 
of care and vigilance to be. used for its protection ; the 
degree of publicity to be given to the find; the duty of 
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the finder if the article is of a perishable nature ; the 
rights, inter se, of the finder and his master, when the 
article has been found by a servant ; and numerous other 
questions of a like nature. 

Even to enumerate the principal subjects discussed 
under the other heads would occupy too much of our 
space ; but it may be interesting to notice a few striking 
peculiarities of the Talmudical law, as contrasted with 
the usages of modern times. Among the most remark- 
able of these is that a theft gave the right to a civil 
action ; and there are many ingenious arguments as to the 
amount of damages a thief should pay in various cases, 
as, for instance, where the value of the article stolen has 
risen or fallen since the date of the theft. Another re- 
markable point of contrast between the ancient Jewish 
and all modern law is that even the officers of the courts 
could not enter the house of a debtor to enforce an exe- 
cution. If the debtor came out they might seize him, 
and make him give up anything he had about him, but 
his house was sacred. Even an Englishman’s house is 
not his castle in the sense which the corresponding pro- 
verb would have borne in ancient Judea. Again, if a 
defendant in an action of debt, when the plaintiff could 
produce no documentary or independent evidence, chose 
to deny the debt altogether, he might do so without 
taking oath ; but if he merely disputed the amount, he 
was obliged to support his statement by oath. This rule 
appears to be based on the assumption that no one would 
have the audacity wholly to deny a debt. Many other 
such anomalies are apparent throughout the book, but, 
being part of the institutions of the time, they are for the 
most part rather implied than distinctly stated. 

Of the care bestowed on the translation it would be 
difficult to speak too highly; and many of the author’s 
notes show much learning, while others tend to throw 
considerable light on the ideas and customs of the time. 
But it must nevertheless be admitted that of all writings, 
ancient or modern, the Gemara, or discussion part of the 
Talmud, is among the most difficult to translate ; and 
it is no dispraise to say that this translation, admirable 
as it is, scarcely succeeds in the impossible task of alto- 
gether catching the spirit of the original. 


CHRONICLES OF NO MAN’S LAND.* 


O one who remembers Mr. Boyle’s delightful 
“Camp Notes” will be surprised to find these 
“Chronicles ” the pleasantest possible reading. In the 
graceful dedication to the editor of the Standard, which 
takes the place of a preface, the author is careful, while 
vouching for the accuracy of the “local colour” and of 
the habits and customs of the various countries in which 
the stirring scenes related take place, not to make him- 
self responsible for the literal exactness of the adventures 
he tells. This precaution, we think, was scarcely necessary. 
For, as Mr. Boyle justly observes, if the events did not 
occur precisely as related, they might have thus hap- 
pened, and no one has a right to expect a book of adven- 
tures to be an absolutely true narrative in every trifling 
particular. In all essentials this volume is as accurate as 
possible, as we are able to assert from personal experience 
of some of the countries of which Mr. Boyle writes. 
Our fate has indeed not taken us to Ashanti, nor to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, and as to the former 
country, we hope it never will; but the chapters which 
treat of Servia, Roumania, and the Balkan Peninsula are 
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so truthful and exact that it is only fair to suppose that 
Mr. Boyle has not taken undue advantage of his readers 
when he carries them into regions less visited by 
travellers. 

There are books of adventure and books of travel ; 
works written to amuse and others written to instruct. 
The smart volumes produced in considerable numbers at 
Christmas for the purpose of being purchased by parents 
who wish to keep their unruly boys quiet during a frac- 
tional part at least of the holidays belong, of course, to 
the first-mentioned class. Capt. Mayne Reid, Mr. King- 
ston, and a few others are the great purveyors of this 
species of literature. Now even as a mere instrument of 
amusement for the young, simply as a machine for keep- 
ing boys out of mischief, “The Chronicles of No Man’s 


Land ” can safely challenge any one of the works manu- | 


factured ad hoc. There is not, we are certain, any boy 
of fair intelligence who would not enjoy “A Story of the 
Transvaal ” or the description of Bossoonogo, the Ashanti 
gentleman, more than “The Scalp-Hunters” or even 
“‘ The Children of Captain Grant.”” The former is weird 
and terrible enough to cause nightmare, particularly when 
it follows double helps of Christmas pudding: in the 
latter the realism is so intense and amusing that it cannot 
fail to please even the hypercritical youth of the day who 
so often grumble at the books provided for them because 
they are not true. These, like other chapters in the 
book, bear the evidence of their truth in themselves. The 
reader feels that no man who had not seen the places he 
describes, and gone through adventures very similar to, 
if not exactly corresponding with, those he tells, could 
possibly have written it. But of course “‘ The Chronicles 
of No Man’s Land” will do much more than merely 
amuse boys ; and if we have placed this quality first, it is 
only because, towards the end of the holidays, parents are 
also often at the end of their wits as to means of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Boyle’s book will amuse grown-up people 
also, and, what is more, will instruct them without boring 
them in the least. There is no “word-painting,” no 
writing for effect, no sensational padding. Every sentence 
is necessary, and not a word can be spared from any 
sentence without injuring the context. No work could 
be more entirely different from that which is generally 
supposed to be the peculiar attribute of the special cor- 
respondent. We often hear too little about something; 
we are never wearied by a repetition, and we come to the 
end of a chapter hungry for more. The language is 
picturesque no doubt—as it must needs be in order to 
clothe the picturesque recollections of the writer’s mind 
—but it never o’ersteps the modesty of nature. But 
there is withal a naturalness about the terse descriptions, 
an ease about the flowing periods, which would make it 
appear to the tyro the easiest thing in the world to write 
like Mr. Boyle. By all means let him try; but we 
hope he will not publish his efforts. 

Of course the author would not have acted so long as 
the trusted erhissary of one of our most important 
journals if he were not gifted with great powers of obser- 
vation, and with the facility of recording his observa- 
tions in intelligible language. Of this latter quality we 
have spoken : of the former it would be difficult to say 
enough. Let those who have lived at Belgrade, or who 
have crossed Servia, read the two chapters on Servian 
notes. And let that far greater number, who have taken 
their views of this rascally little Principality from Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. MacColl, also read them and lay’ 
them to heart. They contain nothing about politics 5” 
there is in them no passion, no partisanship, They are” 
simply an account of what the writer saw in Servia, of © 
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the habits, customs, and character of the natives. If 
after perusing these pages he still believes in the future 
of these people, we can only pity his want of intelligence. 
The tale which follows the “Notes” (“A Jewish 
Romance”) is touching in its simplicity, and gives a 
graphic picture of the oppression exercised by the en- 
lightened inhabitants of the Lower Danube on a race 
which has the misfortune to be cleverer than they are. 
More sensational, though perhaps less valuable as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of men and their ways, are 
the terrible African stories. But even in these the author 
knows well how to keep his pen under control, and 
there is no attempt to pile up horrors. The three 
sketches of “ Native Gentlemen ” are as delightful as the 
parody which led to them. “If,” says Mr. Boyle, “ the 
proper study of mankind be man, the most interesting 
problem for one gentleman should be another.” His 
study of the calmness, impassibility, and great politeness 
of the Ashanti chief is as graphic as the impression this 
conduct made on Private Smith, who was in charge of 
the prisoner, is typical of the plain Englishman. “I 
could see for myself,” argued the Marine, “that this was 
just a naked nigger like any of the rest.; and what could 
he mean by his bows and grimaces ?” 

“A Game of Brag” is ‘the most amusing of all the 
sketches in the book, and we must regret that we have 
not space to give the greater portion of it at full length. 
To quote short passages would not give an idea of its 
humour, and would certainly spoil the pleasure our 
readers will have in reading it themselves. This is the 
best thing they can do. No review can give an adequate 
idea of “‘ The Chronicles of No Man’s Land.” It must 
be bought and read. In town or country, on a journey 
or at home, it cannot fail to please young and old of both 
sexes. Its only fault is that it is too short. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.* 


NOVEL with the name of Orlando, and a hero 

who cherishes the “‘ desire to cultivate his soul ” 

(p. 15), gives a promise of romance. Moreover, not 
only in choice of name for hero and heroine, but in 
some particulars of their history, reminiscences are 
raised from no meaner source than Shakespeare. The 
Viola of the novel, however, unlike her fair prototype in 
the play, assumes the manly disguise only in the more 
modern form of a student of Newnham and a staunch 
upholder of women’s rights. And our sweet girl graduate 
has not only golden hair in unusual profusion adorning 
her learned little head, which is brimful of poetical 
quotations as well as of Latin and Greek, but has a 
charming face and figure to match, and is as good an 
authority on crewel work as on school board policy. 
On the very last page Orlando surrenders at discretion 
to these manifold attractions ; but his love, like that of 
the Duke in “Twelfth Night,” is won only after a pro- 
longed struggle, for very early in the story he had 
already fallen in love at first sight, or, to speak quite 
accurately, at first sound, with Viola’s formidable rival. 
The light tread of Elizabeth Glendenning on the sunlit 
grass had awoke him from boyish dreams of love to the 
sudden realisation of their existence. But, alas! only 
to discover that he lavished this wealth of affection on 
‘her who was another’s;” and an “another,” unfortu- 
nately, who is a very poor creature indeed, and who 
* Orlando. By CLEMENTINA Brack. In 3 vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Loyella. By Mrs. H. BENNETT-EDWARDs. In 
3 vols. (The Royal Exchange oS Wappermouth. By W. 


THEODORE HICKMAN. In 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—7om 
Singleton. By W. W. F. Syne. In 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
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ultimately Proves in every sense unworthy of so fasti- 
dious an “Olivia.” After many years of an engagement 
which seems to us should have been impossible from the 
first, this Captain Grove dies of delirium tremens, and 
Elizabeth is “free.” But Orlando, unluckily, about the 
same period recovers from his long and apparently hope- 
less love-fever, and is just suffering from a similar attack 
in a new and aggravated form, with Viola for its 
“germ.” A complication ensues, but things come right 
in the end, and in a pleasantly readable fashion, although 
there are sufficient evidences, in the shape of somewhat 
strained sentiment and of occasionally shaky grammar, 
to remind us that we live in an era of lady novelists. 

In “ Loyella” we have a novel where the “lines,” if 
not cast in strictly “ pleasant places,” are at least laid in 
somewhat out-of-the-way ones. For set scene we find 
the quietest of country villages, and for actors a group 
of men and women evidently transplanted direct ‘from 


Bohemia. The combination is, at least, an uncommon 


one, and when we add that the heroine is not only a 
most distinguished authoress (in mufti) and the con- 
ductor, in conjunction with the mysterious hero, of a 
high-class weekly journal, but also a musician whom 
Wagner has complimented, an artist on whose altar 
Ary Scheffer has laid gifts, the possessor of “striking 
beauty,” the wearer of “ indescribable costumes,” and, 
moreover, only twenty-seven years of age, and the widow 
of an Italian prince, we think we have said enough to 
pique the curiosity of any ordinary novel-readers. We 
think we may even go further, and safely refer them to 
the book itself for the gratification of such curiosity, for 
although the characters do certainly conduct themselves 
in a manner altogether foreign to everyday experiences, 
and men, women, and children alike are decidedly 
unconventional, not to say odd, yet the story, for the 
most part, runs on smoothly and readably enough along 
its somewhat artificial channel. Indeed we can almost 
imagine readers with a strong leaning towards the 
romantic and high-flown school of fiction becoming 
interested in Loyella’s love-trials, and growing quite 
pleasantly excited when, in the last line, they reach the 
happy consummation, “ Her lot is complete. She is ——” 
(as in honour bound we suppress the name, and sub- 
stitute an impersonal) his “ wife.” 

As if to vindicate the claims of the commonplace, a 
perusal of “ Wappermouth ” conclusively proves that a 
chronicle of the very stalest and smallest of “ small beer” 
may be yet more drearily and improbably and unpro- 
fitably silly than the most unlikely of romances. The 
male and female inhabitants of the “rising” seaport of 
Wappermouth are, except for their varying degrees of 
vulgarity, all absolutely characterless and absolutely un- 
distinguishable the one from the other. The author, 
possibly with some prevision of the sort, has followed the 
ingenious plan which children are in the habit of adopt- 
ing with their artistic productions, and has affixed labels 
of the “ this is a cow,” and “this is a windmill” sort, to 
his creations. But even such distinctive appellations as 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprawler, Mrs, Slowcoach, Mr. Bigwig, Mr. 
Green Jaundice, and Mr. Jackanapes, fail to help us 
much. They all not only all resemble one another, but 
bear the most striking likeness to the denizens of that 
historical isle whose manners were “none,” and whose 
customs “odious.” The whole of this charming coterie 
is more or less addicted to drinking; the favourite 
beverage is brandy, “rare old pale, not British,” as we 
are especially informed ; some take it in “ nips,” some 
“raw,” some “in their tea,” and some “ with soda 
water;” one or two convivial souls vary it occasionally 
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with “ grog,” “sherry,” and ‘‘ champagne,” but the habit 
is itself so universal that it renders the identity of the 
drinkers a matter of difficulty to discover. Again they 
all talk slang with a monotony of pointless vulgarity, 
which is not only amazing, but absolutely perplexing to 
the unfortunate reader. When he comes across some- 
one “in bed,” “ swallowing ” the inevitable “ spoonful of 
brandy,” and swearing they'll “ be hanged” if they don’t 
do something or other, and are determined to “ brazen 
it out, row or no row” (v. iii, p. 91.), he has to look 
back a page or two to find whether it be one of the 
ladies, or the lovers, or the livery-stable keepers, whose 
speech is being reported for his benefit. Being well on 
in the third volume by this time, and so accustomed to 
the “tricks and manners” of these singular folks, it will 
probably not surprise him very much to discover that 
the speaker is, in this especial instance, the young 
“well-born and handsome” niece of an Earl, and 
rejoices in a “ Lady Buttervere” for a mother. 

We have seldom come across so unequal a book as 
“Tom Singleton.” At times, both in style and dramatic. 
force, it is excellent, while at others flat and unprofit- 
able. Certainly the materials which the author of 
“ Olivia Raleigh” has selected are not of the best. An 
obdurate and hard-hearted publisher is “ caviare to the 
million,” and neither a struggling journalist nor a play- 
writing dragoon can be invested with an abundant halo 
of romance. The plot turns on the shifts a certain Mr. 
Frederick Graham has recourse to in order to obtain the 
hand of Beatrice, the niece of Mr. Armstrong (the obdu- 
rate and hard-hearted publisher). Having won her as a 
prospectively rich man, the publisher will have no more 
of him, when his father dies ruined, and Graham takes 
to literature and playwriting. For a long time he is 
unsuccessful, and his name is at last made by appropria- 
ting as his own a play called “A Countess Unawares,” 
which had been sent home to him from India by his 
friend Tom Singleton, who was engaged to his sister 
Christie. Tom is supposed by all to have been killed in 
the Mutiny, and when he turns up alive and claims the 
play as his own, he is set down as a lunatic. The mean- 
ness of Graham is found out by his wife and sister, and 
Christie, with a high morality for which we feel inclined 
to whip her, throws over Tom Singleton on the ground 
that she is unfitted to be his wife on account of her 
brother’s petty larceny. After a deal of high-falutin, 
of sobbing men and weeping women, and penitent 
felons, everything is satisfactorily arranged, and 
universal matrimony brings the book to a close. 
There are minor lights, none of whom are remark- 
able, but all fairly good. From what we have said 
it will be seen that the plot is not a strong one, but the 
author has contrived to make a very readable book out 
of slender materials, and, though unequal, it is by no 
means unamusing, and there is, excepting in the peniten- 
tiary portions, a pleasant savour of reality which is a rare 
treat in a novel. 








STRAY LEAVES. 
alplibs 


A’ the first ordinary meeting after the Christmas recess of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, held on Tuesday last, 
the new President, Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., delivered an 
address on the progress of Engineering since the foundation 
of the Institution. The next meeting will be held on Tues- 
day, the 20th inst., at 8 p.m., when Mr. L. F. Vernon ’‘Har- 
court, M.A., M.I.C.E., will read a paper on “ Fixed and 
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Movable Weirs,” and Mr. R. B. Buckley, Assoc. M.1.C.B 
will read one on “ Movable Dams in Indian Weirs.” 


WE learn with regret that the funds of the Londor 
Cottage Mission Hall, Conder Street, Stepney, are muck 
exhausted. The mission has been doing admirable work 
the poorer parts of East London : only this week 700 poo 
persons were relieved. As the mission is entirely depen 
dent on voluntary contributions, it is to be hoped the 
charitable public will come forward. Donations should be 
sent to Miss F. Napton, 304, Burdett Road, Limehouse, E 
or Mr. Walter Austin, 14, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


THE value of many of the Parliamentary Blue-Books con- 
taining statistical information—compiled at considerable 
expensetothecountry—is much depreciated by the great delay 
that takes place in their publication. In his preface to the tenth 
issue of the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom,” 
which is published triennially, Mr. Giffen, of the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade, expresses his regret that 
so long a time should pass after the close of the years to 
which the statistics relate before they are published. This | 
is not caused, it seems, from any want of expedition in 
his department, but arises through the delay in publishing 
many parts of the original statistics of which the volume of 
miscellaneous statistics forms a digest. Mr. Giffen very 
justly remarks that it will be impossible to make any digest of 
statistics so complete and useful as it ought to be without a 
general acceleration of the publication of the annual statistics. 5 
There seems no reason why the annual returns, relating to’ 
the United Kingdom at all events, should not be published 5 
within a few months of the termination of the year to which 
they relate ; but in some cases considerably more than a 
year elapses. For instance, the Judicial Statistics for England 
and Wales for the year ending Michaelmas, 1878, have not 
yet been issued, although the Scotch and Irish statistics ofa 
similar kind were published some months ago. The delay 
that has occurred in issuing statistics of this importance is 
certainly far from creditable to the Home Office, and 
deserves Mr. Cross’s attention. 


MEsSRS. SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN will issue in a few 
days a work, entitled “ The Influence of Joy upon the Work- 
man and his Work,” by H. Bendelack Hewetson, Esq. It 
will contain several autotype facsimiles of drawings by 
William Blake and others. The size of the book is 4to. 


THE same firm has just issued the first volume of their 
promised series of “ Industrial Geography Primers,” edited 
by G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. It treats of great Britain and © 
Ireland, and within the space of 110 pages summarises the 
following industries :—Coal, Iron, Copper, Brass, Tin, Hard- 
ware, Pottery, and Glass, the Textile Trades, Agriculture, 
and Food. The last two chapters contain the Railways and 
Shipping Ports, and a general synopsis of the whole little 
book. The second volume is to deal with France. 


a 


THE Ar7iist is the title of a new sixpenny monthly, which, 
as the name indicates, aims at being a professional paper 
for all interested in art. The little periodical deserves to 
succeed, as it meets the real want which has been long felt, 
and is full of excellent matter. 


MR. JOHN Mor.eEy’s “Life of Cobden” is now in the} 
press, and may be expected to make its appearance in the 
course of the next few weeks. 










MEsSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CoO. will shortly 
publish “ The Field Naturalist’s Handbook,” by the Rev 
J. G. Wood and Theodore Wood, embracing Entomology,” 
Field Botany, and Egg Collecting, and giving in each 
successive month particulars of the plants, insects, eggs, and 
birds which can be observed in England by the fiel¢ 
naturalist. 


A WRITER in the North British Mail says that Mr. J. § . 
Stuart-Glennie, who was with Mr. Buckle when, the, la 
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died at Damascus, has made it the business of his life to 
propound to the world an “ Ultimate Law of History,” which 
he has discovered ; and the exposition is to be given in a 
dozen volumes, to be entitled “ The Modern Revolution.” 
The law discovered by Mr. Stuart-Glennie he defines as “a 
certain Change and Process of Change in men’s notions of 
the Causes of Change.” We have no comment to make 
upon this, except expressing the hope that either ourselves or 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie will be gone before the dozen volumes 
are completed. 


THE new novel, “ Brother and Sister,” published by Mac- 
millan under the nom de plume of “ Lucy Scott,” is alleged 
to be the work of the wife of Professor Jack, of Glasgow 
University. 


A VERY useful guide to the niceties of the French language 
has just been published by Messrs. Triibner, under the title 
of “ Vade-mecum de la Langue Frangaise, par J. J. Bara- 
nowski.” It is a handy little book, very elegantly got up, and 
it contains an extensive catalogue of synonyms, erroneous 
phrases in common use, &c., to which ready reference is 
given by a well-arranged index. The work has been 
examined and approved by M. Littré, a fac-simile of whose 
signature is on the title-page. 


A STRANGE figure disappears from the German literary 
world with the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, who died afew days 
ago in a convent near Mayence, at the age ofseventy-five. She 
was the:daughter of a nobleman of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
who in his day gained notoriety as a theatrical enthusiast. 
At the age of twenty-one she was married to the Count 
Hahn-Hahn, the descendant of another branch of the Hahn 
family, wi-h whom, however, she lived but three years. She 
then came before the world as a novelist, her first works 
being intended to exhibit what she termed the evils of mar- 
riage. She also published several volumes of poetry, which 
show that she was possessed of genuine lyrical talent. But 
her works were never popular. Though loose enough in 
morals, they are over-refined in sentiment, and their charac- 
ters are drawn almost exclusively from the aristocracy. In 
1850 she created some sensation by joining the Roman 
Catholic Church and founding the convent in which she 
lived as nun till her death. She has often been compared 
to Ceor es Sand, whom, however, she resembles only in the 
carly part of her career, and in the revolutionary effect on 
social life which her writings are calculated to produce. 


THE Panhellenic Annual, whose objects are sufficiently 
expressed in its title, will contain an article by Professor 
Jebb, entitled “ Modern Greek in its Relation to the Study of 
Ancient Greek.” Mr. C. K. Tuckerman will also contribute 
a poem on “ Greece at the Congress.” 


Str Coutts LINDSAY’s scheme for utilising as a library 
the large building in front of his gallery is one which ought 
to succeed, and certainly deserves support. The West-end 
wants to have its own circulating library, and Sir Coutts 
Lindsay will supply this want. He proposes to circulate 
‘books and music in the ordinary manner, and to add to this 
a consulting library of standard works, reading and writing 
rooms, refreshment rooms, and a booking-office for theatres, 
connected by telegraph with all the principal places of 
amusement. If these advantages do not belong to the 
‘category of things which are never what they seem, they 
will be cheaply purchased at three guineas a year. A limited 
liability company will promote the scheme, over which Sir 
Coutts Lindsay (who is getting to be quite an aristocratic 
Whiteley) will throw his @g#s. 

‘THE Central Liberal Association of Edinburgh has just 
published Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Scotland in one 
volume. It contains all the right honourable gentleman’s 
recent political orations in Mid-Lothian and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the Rectorial Address at Glasgow. The text has 
been revised by Mr. Gladstone himself, and may therefore 
claim to be an authentic record of his Scottish campaign. 
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ON New Year's Eve the vil of Milton i 
North Devon, had a visitation. woh: at mide te 
story runs) the inhabitants were startled by the sound of a 
crash, mingled with the discordant clang of bells. A few of 
the boldest of the villagers set out, lantern and gun in hand 
to discover the evil-doers. ‘They saw no one worse than 
themselves, but they discovered that the tower of the village 
church had fallen, “ringing as it fell its own funeral knell.” 
That this should have occurred without any previous warn- 
ing is strange, but that it should have occurred just as the 
old year gave place to the new is stranger still. 


OUR attention has been called to a souvenir portrait of the 
late Prince Imperial executed in a new style of art, named 
by the introducers, Messrs. Morris and Lowe, of 167, Fen- 
church Street, E C., “Technemacy.” The portrait is from a 
miniature, the property of one of the most intimate friends of 
the lamented Prince, and is a striking likeness, admirably 
executed. The frame is a most beautiful and artistic speci- 
men of the Renaissance period. We learn that the portrait 
is being exhibited at Messrs. Dickinson Brothers and 
Foster, 114, New Bond Street, W. 


FOUR paintings by Raphael, Velasquez, Moro, and 
Gennaro (formerly the property of Prince Pierre Bonaparte) 
have been added to the exhibition of the Institute of Art in 
Conduit Street. 


IT is stated that one Herr Karl Humann, a Westphalian 
engineer, being employed in the year 1865 by the Turkish 
Government to construct a road between the harbour and 
the town of Bergamah (the ancient Pergamos) in Asia 
Minor, came upon several large slabs with sculptures in alto- 
relievo,; and in 1872 presented three of these to the Berlin 
Museum. Thereupon Humann received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Curtius, the distinguished Greek authority, informing 
him that an ancient Roman writer, Ampelius, who lived at 
the commencment of the Christian era, mentioned the exis- 
tence at Pergamos of an altar forty feet high, with sculptures 
representing a gigantomachy. Permission having been 
obtained from the Turkish Government to make excavations 
for this gigantic relic, the operations have proved successful. 
The Berlin Museum of Sculpture is now in possession, at an 
inclusive cost of about £6500, of a considerable portion of 
the valuable work mentioned by Ampelius. 


AT the Wallner Theatre in Berlin a new play, called 
“ Sport,” by Julius Rosen, has just been produced. The 
situations are described as extremely comical, and the play 
achieved a decided success. 


THE circular which Mr. Walter May has addressed to 
painters in water colours points to a radical and, in many 
respects, desirable change in their position. The original 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, which existed for 
about twenty years without a rival, has since 1834 been 
opposed by the “ New Water-Colour Society,” while both 
have more recently had to endure the antagonism of the 
Dudley Gallery and other exhibitions promoted chiefly by 
dealers in works of art. Mr. May thinks that “the position 
of the old societies is imperilled by the attempt of a wealthy 
amateur to establish a large water-colour exhibition, to be 
organised in accordance with his personal right of inviting 
whom he may choose to exhibit.” He therefore invites the 
two Water-colour Societies to unite their forces under one 
roof in order to meet the common danger with a firm front. 
One other object in view is “to keep the management of 
the school of water-colour painting in the hands of the 
artists themselves.” We see no reason why both the ends 
pointed out by Mr. May should not be attained, the more so 
that, were this done, a very desirable impetus would pro- 
bably be given to English water-colour painting. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
L’Art.—Revue Hebdomadaire Ilustrée, J. Rouam, Editeur. 

Bell, A. M., M.A.— Second Greek Reader, Oxtord Clarendon Prose. 
edustrial Geog Primer W. & Sonnenschein and Allen. 
Baek Baer lee. Hand and Heart Publishing Office. 


. N. L.—Memoirs of Dr. P. P. Carpenter. C Kegan Paul and Co. 
¥ , F.R.C.S.—Eyes'ght, Good and Bad. Illustrated. 


Captain J. C. R.-The Defence of Great and Greater Britain. Edward 
Dowden, ES English Men of Letters Series. Macmillan 


and Co. 
oe and Porcelain. Bazaar Office. é 
moe . Spiritualism as a New Basis of Belief. E, W. Allen. 
Gibboo, jes.—Queen cf the Meadow. 3 vols. Chatto and Windus. 
ames, Henry, jun.—Confidence. 2 vols. tto and Windus. 
Ries ieee, Denys of Cote. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Macquoid, Katherine.—In the Sweet S -Time. 3 vols. Hurstand Blackett. 
Palmer, C. W.—The Weed, a Poem. C, Kegan Paul and Co. 
Pitt Press Series :— Le Verre d’Eau, ae Anabasis, Cesar: De Bello 
Gallico, I, If. Wilhelm Hauff: Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. Voltaire : 


Siécle de Louis XIV. Part II. Cambridge University Press. 


Planché, J. R.—Extravaganzas. Testimonial Edition. 5 vols. Samuel French. 

Tancock, ee William, M.A., edited by.—-Marlowe’s “ Edward II.” Oxford 
Clarendon Press. Q 

Tarver, F., M.A.— Le Malade Imaginaire.” Macmillan and Co, 

The Westminster Review. Triibner and Co. : 

Van Gruisen, N. L,, jun.--Holiday in Iceland. Illustrated. Elliot Stock. 

Willis-Bund, J. W.—A Selection of Cases from the State Trials. Vol. 1, 
Cambridge University Press. 


THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 

PortTRAITS of EMINENT LITERARY @nd SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BiBLioGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 


The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
eighty-four stamps :-— 

1. Professor DARWIN. 
9. ALFRED TENNYSON. ; 
3» THOMAS CARLYLE. 10, MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 
4. Professor RUSKIN. D.C.L., LL.D. 

Professor TYNDALL, tr. Professor HUXLEY. 
& CHARLES READE. | 12, GEORGE MACDONALD. 


7. Professor MAX MULLER. 13 Professor OWEN. 
8, Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. | 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 10s. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 145. 3d.; 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. to 
be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page .....+++. 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 0 
Inside page.......+. 80 0| Half page ......... 400 


Quarter page...... 200| fer inch singk wl. 08 o 
Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “Tue 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 





g. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. 














New Novels at all the Libraries. 





In a few days, 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 


3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


MRS. DENYS OF COTE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 


: 3 Vols. 
+=» Bondon« SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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F & 0. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall 

Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher Chan 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China, 


BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 





Bilt WAP eae 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFCIAL. 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lance?¢ and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Teck. 
‘* White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 
“*Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck.,..that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., “ RIcHARD J. G. FrEEBsORN.” 
Prices ; roo Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 25s. Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King Street, Cheapside. 
Retail of all Chemists. 


ARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, 1os. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s @ 


Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the * Knockabout, ” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
tor travelling, post free. 


3820, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


“MONEY. 


By JAMES PLATT, author of ‘* Business”’ and “‘ Morality.” 
First Edition (rst, and, 3rd, 4th, and sth Thou:and), 


Just published, crown 8vo, 208 pages, cloth limp, price ONE SHILLING, © 


post free. ‘ 


CONTENTS. 

Preface—Money—The Origin of Money—What is Money ?—Currency—Guld* 
Money—Silver Money—Bank N eques-—Biils of Rachengee Gal 
Shares—Banking— Exchange—Interest—Wealth—Capital—Panics —Iudivi« 
dual Success— National Prosperity—Concluding Remarks, 

“Money,” page 189 :—‘‘ Government Offices must cease t» be a sinecure ; 


the nation must learn the lesson taught by its servants We must have value 
for our money.’ 


Mr. Pratt, 77, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., will send copy of. 


* Money,” ** Business,” or ‘* Morality,” post free, for One Shilling. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1880. 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


SUITABLE FOR THE ABOVE 





SHAKESPEARE: The Tempest, with 


Introduction, Explanatory, Grammatical, and Philologi ; 
by the Rev. D. MORRIS’ B.A. Feap. hon 88 pp., 1 wee Notes, Edited 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: Its History 


and Contents. By the Rev. COLEMAN IVENS. e 
175 PP,» Is. 7 S Fcap. 8ve, elcth, 


CAESAR.—De Bello Callico, Books I. and II, 


and Extracts from the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books of the Gallic War. 


With Examination Questions, Notes, Imitati : 
Post 8vo, cloth, 1 a ae e ae es, ve Exercises, and a Vocabulary. 


CAESAR.—De Bello Callico, Books IL.—vrr. 


With Introduction, Examination Questions, copious Notes, Vocabul 
Maps, Plans, and a Geographical Index. By LEONHARD SCHMITS. 
LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 336 pp., 3s. 6d. y RD SCHMIT. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND CO. 
Bridewell Place, New Bridge Street, London, g LIMITED), 





GUIDE, 188. An Alphabetical List of the Cle 
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ARE. ‘PREFERRED because 
they are the cheapest and best. 
Price from £4 4s. 
For Cash £4. 


ARE PREFERRED because 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Hat and Cap Makers, Shoe Makers 
and Boot Repairers, and Saddlers. 


ARE PREFERRED by the 
Upholsterers, Umbrella and Parasel 
Makers, Sail and Tent Makers, and by 
all who have Sewing to do. 


ARE PREFERRED because 


ARE PREFERRED because 
of their high repute and constantly 
increasing sale. 

In 1878 the Sales were 356,432 
Machines. 

ARE PREFERRED because 
they execute perfect work, with uniform 
facility, upon the heaviest Cloth or the 
finest Muslin. ; 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
After being engaged in litigation for nine 
years, Tue Sincer MANvuFACTURIXG 
CoMPANY, ina Chancery suit recently heard 
before Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Bacon, 


HAVE ESTABLISHED 


name “‘Sincer” as applied to Sewing 
Machines, 


THE PUBLIC are cautioned 
that “Sincer” or “ Sincer’s " Sewing 
Machines are only made by Tue SiInceR 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WHO KEEP THEM ON SALE AT 
their offices in all the Towns of the United 
Kingdom. 


BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, having no good trade repute of their 
own, USE OUR NAME Sixcar to palm 
off counterfeit Machines of inferior con- 
struction and manufacture. 


Every ,.‘‘SINGER” MACHINE 
has the Company's name printed upon the 
top of the Arm, and impressed upon the 
Brass Trade-Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION 


buy only at the Offices of Tue SincEr 
Manvuracturinc Company (formerly I. 
Singer and Co.) 





Cuizr Countinc House tn Evrorpe— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, =.C. 
And 287 other Branch Offices ir the United Kingdom. 


“EDUGATIONAL WORKS.» 


Denaens NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ee 2 Srpieeet iene and Extended ETT, 
Rta se wonton eaten Ra eee 
1 nd 
by a Revised. Metis bon cake _ 
ee Four Parts, in limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 

Part IL—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 

Part Il.—HEAT. 

Part III.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 








ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel's “* ee 
Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 





THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and lantory. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL D. 
With — 300 ne on Wool? Imperial ad cloth, red edges, 78. 6d. ; 
calf, ros. 





DR. OGILVIE'S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and E . Abridged from the ‘‘ Student’ 
Dictionary ” by the Author. Imperial r6mo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. a 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vossbuary, and Notes. 
By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by the Author of “ The Public 
School Latin Primer.” Fourth Edition, ised. Fep, 8vo, ao 2s.—K EY 
(to Teachers only), 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 


A Handbook of Greek and Roman Mythology, for Schools and Private 
By E. M. BERENS. Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. 


Fep. 8vo, cloth boards, 388 pp., 3s. 


ALGEBRA. 


Up to and includi ati Bos Sonia Is and 
Pupil Pupil Teachers, By JO OLN G. KERR, MA bactres oh siaaalles 
KEY dd. ale Training College, Glasgow, ec. om ngeoag 1s. pa 


London: BLACKIE AND SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


Mr. Spencer's New Works. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


CEREMONIAL IN STITUTIONS. Being 








Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, (The first portion of 
Vol. II.) By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Also, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 83., 


THE DATA OF ETHICS. Being the first 
ortion of the PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By HERBERT 


MR. SPENCER'S “ESSAYS. (Vol. III.) ; 
SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECULA 
This Third Edition contains two additional , 
Vols. I., I1., Third Thousand, price 16s. 


Also Third Thousand of the Cheap Edition, price as. 6d. 


MR. SPENCER’S WORK ON EDU- 


CATION : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and PHYSICAL. 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 34s. 
PRIN CIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. z vols. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. 1. 21s. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SOCIAL STATICS. os. 


Atso Mr. SPENCER’S 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and 


Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. 
Folio bds. 


1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. 16s. 

* LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. :8s. 

4 AFRICAN RACES. 16s. 

5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 

& AMERICAN RACES. 18s. 


*.* A detailed Prospectus of all Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had on application. 


NORGAT , Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
valle aa vhs Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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) SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 7 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. . 


he 


“OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


~ Gg, Great Marusonoven Stxeer. 


HURST. AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1880, 
‘ OF HER MAJESTY. 
NDE Tete, ASPECIAY PAT iin wake Are Sey 
+ 318. 0d., ’ Res. 
“ ‘ and 
acini cack be me pga radian aan 
day. It is a most useful publication.”— 7 imes. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH a DESTIN GUFSHED 
1 T o e 
PERSONS during. the Fa” paned by his dacgheer, M. C M. Simpson. 

2 vols., 308. [Next week. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. 
MACQUOID, Author of ‘‘ Patty,” “Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRIEND AND LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


author of “ Grencarrn,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A most interesting and delightful novel.” —Court Fourna/. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 
Mrs. OvrpHant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This book is a delightful one-—fresh, interesting, and well written. It 
deserves to take rank among the best works of the author.” — F-raminer. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of 


“‘Joun Harirax, GENTLEMAN.” SEcoND EpiTIon. 3 vole. 


LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 
“Sr. Orave's,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A charming story.” —Morning Post. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Joun Berwick 
Harwoop, author of “ Lady Flavia,” &, 3 vols. [Next week. 


MESSRS. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 
NEW LIST. 








CRIMM (JACOB). Teutonic Mythology, 


translated from the fourth edition, with notes and appendix, by J. S. 
STALLYBRASS;; in 3 vols. Vol £., 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. 


By J. SEBOTH, and edited by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer 
on y to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 100 highly finished coloured plates. 


Super royal 16mo, extra half persian gilt, gilt top. 2;s. [Ready. 
BACATELLE. Sporting Sketches at 
Home and Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


es * . cheerful, capital little book.... never prolix or wearisome.”—Court 
iscular. 

‘* When telling us strange anecdotes of his friends, sketching manners, and 
customs, and personal adventures with a keen ore for peculiarities and a 
pleasant vivacity. * Bagatelle’ isas chatty and agreeable companion as could be 
found.,..in parts, he is simply irresistibly comic.”—7he Country, October 4th. 


CAESAR. KAMPEN’S Fifteen Maps 


(coloured) i‘lustrating C AZSAR’S GAELIC WAR, with descriptive text. 
By J. S. STALLYBRASS, royal, 4to, cloth, extra, 6s. (Ready. 


ALICE, And Other Fairy Plays for Children, 


comprising a dramatised version (under sanction) of Lewis Carroll’s Avice 
IN WONDERLAND, and THROUGH THE LooxinG-GLass, Sxowprop, THe 
Bear-Princg, and THE Princess wHo Never LauGuep ; by KATE 
FRILIGRATH-KROEKER. Illustrated by eight plates and four picture 
initials: By Mary SIBREE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MUELLER’S Life of Field Marshal Count 


Molike. Edited by Capt. Hozier. Portrait, post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
** Of absorbing iaterest to all.”—Z2aminer. 


Full Lists of New Books issued and in preparation for 
the coming season will be sent on application. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, Publishers, 


Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NOW READY, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE 


for JANUARY, 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


wus . 4 CONTENTS, 
e Roads ngland, and Wayfaring Life in the M: b 
Our Publi Scheels -¥,, Westminner fen 
The Pilgrimage fo Kevlaar (from Heine). 
The Revival of the Drama. 
Italian Affairs. 
Michael and Il. By Jutran Sturais. 
| eg the cae alk, 
© treatment of Vagrancy. 
Middle-class Réwention, 
The Origin of Poetry, 
areas 3 . a Lake and a New Found Land. 
nti-Ren tation i . 
Sele :ted Books. ee ee 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. » 1, Patermoster Square. 


Wa nted pure na free fi > lndedous teapot 
arra a rom a*y injurious ients. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 

Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews. &c. 

Delicious to Steaks. Fish, &c. 

Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Agrees with the most delicate person. 

Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 

A great addition to Cheese. 

Possesses 


a : 

Every dish is improved hy its addition. 

Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 

Should be on every Sideboard. 

Epicures pronounce it the best San~e. 

Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 

A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 

A household word. Thousands of bottles sold daily. 

Krown all over the world. 

Beware of Colourable Imitations. ' 

CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapz Marx. Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 

name, GoopaLt, Bacxnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the p'ainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorsting 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” asa fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold mets, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. ; 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wimbhourne Street, New North Rowd, London, N.. May 18 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I hve not the pleasure of ing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 
your celebrated “‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
forward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of. your 





acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &-., very often made me 
exceedirgly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that ‘t 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that ie 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gord, so useful, and so cheap If itis likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c. ‘ 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and puritv. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 
Dispenses with brewer's veast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every househol4, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

a's by. Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d. 15., 25, 
5s. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion. nervousness, gout, 
theumatic:, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. The hest restorative for the 
weak, voung, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children. and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver<i', where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 114d., 28., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 
ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAIrHFULt. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W.. Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs.—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I 4m only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,.as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.—Vonrs truly, Emitv FaIrHFuLt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious s to all kinds of Fruit. 


(G°RDALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

A for making delicious custards without eges, in less time and at half the — 
price. Unequalled for the purpnses intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The prorrietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recommend it to house! eepers generally — 
as a useful agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Wa’ ehouserzea, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSF, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 4 
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THE: EXAMINER... 
| .; ESTABLISHED 1808. oo 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, & Art. 








CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: TRADE AND FINANCE: Tue Literary EXAMINER—Continued. 


Notes. The Tay Bridge. Institutes of English Law. 
Irish Affairs. Peruvian Finance. en Be sm of Philosophy. 
Germany and Russia. Old Masters at the Royal Academy. Recto Acting wr 
Admiralty and War Office Reorgani- New Novels. 
sation Schemes and their Cost. MUSIC : The Last Plague. 
Affairs in Turkey. A Posthumous Mendelssohn Quartet, Recent Educational Works, 
The Vision of the Bridges. Carl Rosa Opera Company. Current Literature. 
The Home Secretary and Artisans’ | THE LITERARY EXAMINER : 3 
Dwellings. Herbert ‘Spencer. . STRAY LEAVES. 
The Briton on his Travels. Old Celtic Romances New Books and New Editions. 





THE ‘“ EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


1. Professor DARWIN. 6. CHARLES READE. 10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,, 
2, ALFRED TENNYSON. 7. Professor MAX MULLER. as LL.D. bata 
. THOMAS CARLYLE. 8. Mr. ROBER . | 1% Professor HUXLEY. 
3 ; T BROWNING. | |,” GEORGE MACDONALD. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. 
13. Prof.RICHARD OWEN,C.B., 
5. Professor TYNDALL. VAUGHAN, D.D. M.D., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S., 


14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 


The number of the « EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to any Address Post-free on 
receipt of Od. in Stamps. A few India Proofs before letters are still available at ros. 6d. each, for which early 
application is necessary. 


On JANUARY 24th will appear a PORTRAIT and NOTICE of Mr. J. A, FROUDE. 








By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physices to the National Institution for Now READY AT SMITH’s AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS, 
Eighth Edition, post-free thirty-two stamps. Price 1s., 
FE a ak eee SELECTIONS 
ee ee ad ee ee ee ee FROM 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, ” 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND CAL E '3 Ww! ‘ LIAM S. 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. ILLUSTRATING 
ESTABLISHED 1862. COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 
, By R. FAIRFAX. 
WITH THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, ssn 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND PUBLISHED BY DARLING ‘AND SON, 3°, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
JOURNA a ee te ene ae ee 
Of To-day, ere 7 ve » ts HE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
MR RODERT ARKWRIGHT. ste oft Midis AMOLANDS Me SUES. EESON oe 
Thrapston. | 
d $ on icati ; 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, wie Voted end Bubdie totahie oi eh pork ree deans tho Authen 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND 
AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Conteins this Week ; Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 


. . 7 . 2 ‘tial i Class DAY and 
i d les—Hunting Appointments—Special Hunting Notes Polytechnic, 3-9. Regent Street, London, W. on TUES ° 
and eens se a Hunting Field ”—Latest Cmcdng’ Innit. 8.30. **Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory é 














gence—Agricultural Articles and Intelligence—Farming Notes—The Markets— 14 stamps. 
Country Notes—Cricket, Athletics, Footb®!!, and Rowing—At the Theatres— 
Tattersall’s Monday Catalogue—The Man About Town. Ss E Cc O N D- H A N D BOO K STO R Ee 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND MONTHLY CASALOGYES, 
RICULTURAL JOURNAL. a ratis ac . 
rie Sin. Ornceiay STRAND. |, Consnigg nut Purves dno "Avvaony usooteny haseTastes, 
To be had through all Booksellers and Newsagents. and MISCELLANEOUS Books. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
ORATIONES CREWEIANZ. SPORTING SEBTON ES. 
The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, DD., late Public AT HOME. AND ABROAD, 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849— 1876. t 
eee sath By ‘‘BAGATELLE. 
Edited, w:th Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E, B, Micue.t, M.A., 
tee ae lendon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Pats noster e. 


PARKER and SONS, Londen and Oxford. 
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“—— THE EXAMINER, 


BRAND AND co. 


THEATRES, / &é. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, ha been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated rely evening wey ia 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during January and February. 


Box Office open daily from ro to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be booked six in advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. BATEMAN. 











O-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, at 7.30. 
THE FORTY THIEVES.—7imes : ‘‘ Gave great delight to a large 
juvenile audience. The strength and eficiency of the the orchestra entitle it to a 
word of praise.’ Standard : ery. costumes, machinery, 
properties, and effects leave nothing to be pine " Chronicle: A ——— 


that possesses the inestimable lity of honest fun.” Echo: “ 
chef d’ceuvre of the painter’s skill and & machinist’s invention.” The 
Daily Telegraph: “ There is not a dull moment in this pantomime. Little 


Nellie is certainly one of the most remarkable child actresses now upon the 
stage, ane and ; a ought to make the fortune of the pantomime at New 
We 





ORNING PERFORMANCES.—FORTY 

THIEVES, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. at 2 p.m. 

nee ice. 'Prices from 7s. 6d. to 6d. Doors open at seven. Carriages 
at 10.45. ees of any sort. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mawnston House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 








Oxrorp Street, W. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


IAMONDS. and other PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific gin given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
— RIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital &1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Winter Exhibition. 
THE — 


arosveworR GROSVENOR GALLERY, 
OPEN DAILY, 
GALLERY, 


From ro till 6. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
Gatierizs LiGutep at Dusk. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, IRELAND, 


HE PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL P T{ILO- 


SOPHY in the Queen’s College, Gal bei 
CANDIDATES for that Office are Tequested to FF RWARD “Tenis 


TESTIMONIALS to the Under Dublin Castl 
Sones, ie, on or before the 
- day ete i in order that the same may be submitted to 


The ree Candidate who ma 4 <A 1 
uired to enter upon his duties = fort eth, for the above Professorship will be 
blin Castle, 7th January 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 
London. Founded a 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Lib: i i 
«a a - a 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £ a year, or £2, with Entrance F 
. ee of £6 ; Lif 
pal = teen ‘ umes are allowed to Country and “ ot. oe 
ng Kooms open from Ten to Half-past Six Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











t. James’s Square, 
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CONCENTRA BEEF TEA. 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD ee 















Soe Appress — No. it, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 







IRKBECK BANK. Established ASS 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated period, or repayable 


demand. Current Accounts opened with sons ly Torciened, 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly idleness. No charge made for 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Cireular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and 
Collection of Bills of Se Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Sh: 
vances made 


hased and sold, and ad 
Office Hours from xo till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 2. 


Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVE 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
‘* The Madeira of England.” 
A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from the coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other Baths, under Medical 
For terms and references apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor... 
A Book worth R “HOW TO erCAle \ aetiette AND LI 
va HUNDRED YEARS.” By One Who D 
o be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 9 a London ; or of C. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, South Devon. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 



































F ry’s — 

FRY’Ss CARACAS COCO 
Cocoa. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

** A most delicious and v:luable article.” — S/andz 

| GUARANTEED PURE. 

F rvy’s 

FRY’s COCOA EXTRACE 
Cocoa. te Fem Fe 8 


The Superfuous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAS 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 















Tue never-failing and specific Remedy for we esata. Rheumatism, 
Nervous a, Ss affords Immediate Relief, aa 
most cases effects a permanent 


Sold only in bottles, 2s. 9d., 5s.; 11s., and 21s. Of 


H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homepathic Chem 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable”’ Respirator, 7s. 6d. and ras. 6d. each 


OLLOWAYS OINTMENT AND PIL 
one except the uncommonly hardy can to escape cont 
unsettled, and unusually wet weather without some if or 
disease. Holloway’s remedies have won a mame and fame previously unk: 
oo ele ee See ae en OS wk colle, a 
Pain actions i co ond moore This formidable list of 
Se ae er the control of these inestimable spec 
used according to their accompanying directions, will soon mitig 
janet oe Be seeiomen and secure the soundest 
The very moderate charged for these seven taling: vad 
within the reach of the most humble sufferer, whose ill-health 
poverty exaggerates his personal pangs. 


FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MI 


IS GIVEN by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMON 
easantiy, and effect a rapid cure. Read naiion anh of 
ghs and Difficulty of Breathing. Mr. a M.P, at, EAs 
Road, Manchester, writes :—*‘ I can with confidence he wa 
persons — from ‘Coughs, and difficulty of Breathiog.” cathing.” Asthma, 
a 2 b-naaw — oie Phiegm, Pains in the Chest 

vi oe LOC , 
18. 1$d, 28. od., and rs. yy by all Druggists. ae WAFERS 
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: : Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note * o* se es ee ee from 2°90 

Superfine Cream Laid Note es ee oe * ** * 3 0 

Su Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. ..  .. 4 0 

pera Fanere © Poems: . we ese ef se and é ‘ 
mmercial ote oe oe 09 4S+5 ’ 

oes Papers, bles or creams és ii ae a. 6 


The Vellum Wove “‘ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d, and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel 
Dis, sae by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
ere ouses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. Ga. A. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
* Jan. 27, 18977. 


‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtai 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“ By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 





T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
a ge ae EO 
nerve ¢ centres that pervade the digestive organs, 


3 ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIF IER, 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. = 

And is universally patronised by persons suffering from Constipation, and every 
complaint emanating from sluggish action of the internal organs. It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South Africa, who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the ve-named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 


Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and ros. cases; or post free of 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and €0O., 46 and 48, City Road, London, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained ata reduced rate. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
2 ‘HE excruciatirig Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
Prevent the disease’ all 
18s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER cos. 


one any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at: 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIO SALINE. 


; also LAMPLOUGH’S - 

TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER 
rin “Hl LAMPLOUGH 

3 at the ’ 

113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON nee 


TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RuzuMATIsM, NevRALGIA, Gout, 
ATICA, Gravet, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervovs Hrap- 
ACHB, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimoni 
is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution without 
change of diet, 
is the ORIGINAL SpectFic for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession, 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 
**Undoubted remedy,”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 
“A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Advertiser. 
donne efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Cour? 





TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
wards off one-half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. Of all the principal Chemists. 





JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore Acenrts. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest fa terms. 
Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 
Price Lists forwarded on application to 83, Lower Thames Street. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficeent.—1/6 


TON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
EINGS LOTION seein em in a few weeks. re dag 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. ; 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon mentee, and, unlike 

most not any un smell. “ 
cater” LOTION forwarded to any address free from observation for 
18, 








RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


HEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. . 
RHEUMATIC nar are = bast knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains -rents, &c., &c. 
MATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 
REEUMATIC aan only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NGTON, : , 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. sp 
for outward application only. , 
RO EUMATIC OILS ie sat require the sufferer to make any change from his 


RH EUMATIC ons ate the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. . —— 

Note the Address—W. R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 
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THE OXFORD AND 


Dowatv Nicott, Esq., J.P. (ex-Sheriff of London). 
A.raep Pasketr, Esq., M.D, 


Banue 
SoLiciror—J. Rexwortny, Esq , 57, Cheapside. E.C. 
GENERA 


HIS Company has been formed for the PURPOSE 

of PURCHASING, and extending into various subsidiary Branches, the 

eminent and cld-established Business of a HAIRDRESSER, PERFUMER, 

&c., of Mr. CLEMENTS, now carried on at 16 and 17, Poultry, in the City of 

London, under the name of THE ORIGINAL OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE TOILET CLUB. 

The to be acquired by the Company consists of the Lease of 
the cxibaalee Wiealacs in the Poultry, cf which abut seventeen years are 
‘unexpired, at the very low rental of £325 per annum, together with the 
valuable Stock and costly Fittings, and the good-will of the business there. 

The Business will be taken over as a going concern upon the day of Allotment. 
Mr. Clements has been under restrictive covenants not to carry on business 
where he was originally established for many years in Tichborne Street ; from 
these, however, he is now free, and the Premises 52. Regent Street, and 3, Glass- 
house Street, adjoining, with separate entrances, have been secured upon Lease 
at a Rental of £500 per annum. 

Both the Premises in the City ard West End are free from all Rates and 

‘axes. 

The West Fnd Branch will be opened immediately upon completion of 
extensive alterations, and there is no doubt, owing to Mr. Clements’s wel!-known 
name and extensive connection, a very large business will be secured at once for 

new Premises. ‘Therefore the Company have an excellent prospect of 
recovering Mr. Clements’s cold connection. He was also the founder of 6, 
Belgrave Mansions, and other successful businesses. He is personally the 
only Hairdresser in London hailing from Cambridge, and the first to adopt the 
name of The Oxford and Cambridge Toilet Club in 1869. 

It is anticipated that the Profits of the West End Branch will be very 
considerable. and the Company intend taking other Branch Establishments at 
Brighton, Oxford, and Cambridge, the wh_le to be conducted by the Company 
as a joint concern. The Directors also purpose opeving a branch in. close 
grostoite with the New Law Courts, thus supplying a great want to those 

hareholders in the Temple. 


EVANS, SONS, AND~©0-S 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OlL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and . 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hyrophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


Each fluid ounce contains §0 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus. 


Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in whi 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed rd means of simple anaes ee ew etn Cob-kies 


_ [No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


THE EXAMINER. 


_ ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. | aC re 
“UPON CO-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES. — 


CAMBRIDGE TOILET CLUB, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of each Shareholder is expressly limited to the amount of each S r 
Capital, £21,000, in Three Series of £7000 each, in 20,coo Shares of ats. each. Payable és. on Application, ros. on Allotment, and the remainder as required. 4 
Allotments will be made according to Priority of Applicaticn, but if no Allotment be made the Deposit will be returned without deduction. 
‘It is proposed that the available Profits of each Hali-year shal be devoted to the Payment of a Dividend at the rate of 6 percent. per annum to all 
Shareholders of the Company, the surplus to be divided (f70 rata) amongst such Shareholders as are customers, accordip of th 


DIRECTORS. 


Grorce Roprnson, Esq., 178, New Bond Street. a! 
—The London and South-Weste'n Bank (Regent Street and all Branches : 
i> i ARCHITECT—A. Bepzorovcn, Esq 18, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
_Auoiror—W. Witttams, Esq., 13 and 14, 
MANAGER—Mr. Epwarp Errixcron, West End. 
Registered Offices and West End Establishment —52, Recent Street, and 3, GLASSHOUSE Street, W. 
City Premises—16 and 17, Pouttry, E.C, 








Jan. 17; 1880) 


























g to the amount eir purchases, 


. Francis Vernon, 


. (late R.N.). 
r. J. B. Cements ( i i 


aging Director). 


King Street, Cheapside. 
SecreTary.—C. Poors, Esq. 


It is to include in the various Departments—Hosiery, Hats, 
Umbrellas, Dressing Cases, and Toilet Articles of all Descriptions ; 
manteaus, Trunks, and Shoes, Jewellery, Cigars and Tobacco—in fact 
is proposed that the Company shall supply every personal want and requireme: 
and the business being conducted upon strictly Co-opsrative peace, 
advantages to be derived customers patronising the Company 
considerable, the profits on such artic'es bought at Retail Shops ranging from 
to too per cent. 

In addition to the extensive Show Rooms, Fitting Rooms. &c., elegant 
appointed Reading and Refreshment Rooms will be provided for the exclu 
= < Seer whereby the comforts and conveniences of a Club 

afto i 

The Company’s Toilet Club Annual Guinea Ticket (not transferable) a 
able for Hair Cutting, Washing, and Shampooing, two attendances y, 
be issued to Shareholders at a reduction of 20 per cent., available at all 
branches, The Special Annual Tickets of Two Guineas will be issued at t 
same reduction to Sharehi carrying ths advantages that the most fastidic 
requirements can demand. 

staff of experienced assistants is bei 
order that no delay may take place in the commencement of business, 
with regard to the important question of General Manuger, the Directors ha 
secured the services of Mr. Edward Errington, formerly and for man : 
with Messrs. E. and H. Hummel and Messrs. Bowring and Avenel, 
latterly Manager to Mr. H. P. Truefitt, of Old Bond Street. whose length 
experience with those eminent firms, and with first class West End b 
generally, will bring to the Company the great advantages that are 
by a proper style and character in the various departments. 

N B.—Original Shareholders will be entit'ed to the free carriage of all 
* a” value of £2 and upwards to any Railway Station in the 

ingdom. 

Forms of Application for Shares now offered for Subscription, together 
the Agreement, Plans of Premises, and Articles of jation, and all furt! 
gontereg may be seen and obtained from the Secretary, at 52, B 

reet, W. 


organised for each department, ij 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the me 


_delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—1 lb, 3s.: %Ib., 1s. od- each. 





EVANS, SONS, AND CO, 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. " 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 


HENRY A. 1VORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {°329,202, #armonium on one” 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Re ormelt c0a. be ee : 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— jAdroicebly adapted for Chaeeh 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pestact and moet stasis ta:4 


Wholesale, 24s. and 14s. per dozen. 










Keyboard. 


separately or in combination. 


Drawing-room. 


chanical arrangement. 


woop Green, n.| 2/chestral Iron Frame Piano,— {Spies the great want of ehié 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 7 
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